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A brilliant and searching exami- 
nation of the Catholic Church in 
our time, and an honest answer to 
the questions: What has been 
done? Is it progress or decline? 


THE CHURCH IN THE 
PRESENT CENTURY 


EUGENE JARRY 


Ir 1s ROME AND THE Roman rulers that must be known above all else 
in order to understand what for half a century has been the basic 
activity of the Catholic Church. The seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies were marked by a certain restraint of the Papacy, a lessening 
of its influence, in favor of greater national ecclesiastical autonomy, 
the effect on the Church of various movements in certain countries, 
such as Gallicanism, Josephinism, and Febronianism. Since the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, however, the importance of the 
Papacy has never ceased to increase in the fields of doctrinal direc- 
tion, of governmental and administrative activity, and of pastoral ac- 
tion. Between Rome and the local Churches, between Rome and every 
Catholic, a vital current circulates continuously. From Rome go out 
the directives, general or particular; to Rome come the appeals of 
Christianity and filial replies. 


I 
THE Popes OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


From 1900 to 1957, four Popes have occupied the Chair of Peter. 
In 1900 the pontificate of Leo XIII (1878-1903) was drawing to a 
close. But the Pope’s mind, deep and dominating, would long con- 
tinue to animate the Church. His strength enabled the Pope to mani- 
fest an astonishing diplomatic flexibility without weakness. The 


Eprror’s Note: This article is part of one which is to appear in the eighth section of 
the Second Supplement of The Catholic Encyclopedia. Because of its possible interest to 
many readers of Tuoucnrt this shortened version is published with the permission of the 
author and the Gilmary Society, publishers of The Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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breadth and maturity of his thought constitute the unity of his pon- 
tificate. In himself Leo XIII combined all the experience and all the 
ecclesiastical science which the nineteenth century could offer. Dur- 
ing the long years of his episcopate at Perugia he had learned how to 
observe, how to diagnose the ills of his time, and how to apply the 
necessary remedies. 

A characteristic of the nineteenth century was the divorce between 
the new civilization, largely the daughter of a revolutionary indi- 
vidualism and an inebriating science, and the traditional and com- 
munal religious values of which the Church is the representative. This 
divorce seemed particularly clear to Leo XIII in regard to four 
points: 

1. The State desired autonomy and, if it recognized the Church, 
it was to use it, not to ask of it inspiration, and to be the judge of its 
actions on the moral plane. 

2. The sovereign State had shown itself in Germanic, Anglo-Saxon 
and certain Slavic countries to be an anti-Catholic State. In Ger- 
many, now united, in the United Kingdom and in the British Com- 
monwealth, in the United States, the growth of which was prodigious, 
in the Russia of the czars (into which millions of Poles, Lithuanians, 
and Eastern Catholics had been integrated), the Catholic Church 
was a minority Church and Catholics were often considered as “sec- 
ondary citizens” whose patriotism could be dubious. 

3. In the society which was developing, God no longer had a place 
and the Church was considered as an organ which had served its 
turn. In the measure that it affirmed its mission it appeared as the 
enemy of science and progress. 

4. Neither the capitalist, often inhuman, nor the proletarian, often 
reduced to servitude, came to the Church to be advised on what con- 
stituted justice in their relations; between them it was above all a 
question of force. Karl Marx was said to have raised this fact to the 
eminence of an undeniable historical truth. Consequently it was an- 
nounced that fraternity among men of unequal opportunity, pro- 
claimed by Christ, shouldbe abolished as the worst possible of illu- 
sions. 

Catholics found themselves left behind in this process at which 
they were to assist without inspiring it. Conservatives could not bring 
themselves to admit that there was something outmoded in their out- 
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look. Others petrified themselves in an individualistic liberalism— 
also outmoded—without realizing that the rapid de-Christianization 
of a whole social class demanded other solutions than an adaptation 
to the Christian mind of the “Rights of Man.” In the countries where 
Catholics were in the minority, they succumbed too readily to a 
double temptation. They would take no part in the civilization that 
surrounded them and they would take a stand of unyielding opposi- 
tion. Or else, they drifted into an indifferentism and a neutralism 
which nullified their Catholicism. It is this pathetic divorce, these 
hesitations, this benumbing of the Catholic world which must be borne 
constantly in mind if we are to comprehend the sense and the im- 
portance of the message of Leo XIII. 

In the domain of politics Leo XIII reminded Catholics more pre- 
cisely and more often than any of his predecessors of two principles: 
the first, that there exists a domain proper to the Church and a domain 
proper to the State, each being sovereign in its own; the second, that 
the State, having in charge the interests of a collective body, has a 
divine mission, and that, deriving its authority from God alone, what- 
ever be the form of government or of regime, whatever the party in 
power, it cannot cast off the eternal rules of Christian morality. 

The Pope brought to his relations with the civil powers all the 
flexibility of a soul that was Italian and truly apostolic. 

In his relations with Italy, his attitude was that of Non possumus. 
For him Rome was the capital of the Christian world; it was the city 
of the Pope, in no case that of a newly arrived sovereign, even though 
he be the king of an Italy for the first time united, and for that reason 
all the more demanding. The Pope was a sovereign and should be 
treated as a sovereign. 

With Germany, once the difficult matter of the Kulturkampf had 
been settled, relations were as cordial as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. It was a question of opposing the skillful malevolence 
of a bureaucracy hostile to the Church, and of preventing Catholics 
from yielding to the powerful government of the country. In the 
political field, the Catholics agreed to unite in a party, the Center. 
In regard to the Center Party, which acted with neither systematic 
opposition nor servility, the Pope showed himself eminently dis- 


creet. 
In France, where the Ralliement desired by the Pope was a com- 
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plete failure, largely because of the distrust of the Republican party 
and of the antagonism of the all-powerful Freemasons, the end of 
the century was envenomed by the Dreyfus case. The Pope restricted 
himself to one object: the safeguarding of the concordat, while await- 
ing an always possible political evolution and the establishment of a 
Christian democracy. 

Leo XIII had desired to show his sympathy toward England in 
creating Newman a cardinal, but he disappointed and humiliated 
an important section of the Anglican Church by declaring the nullity 
of Anglican Orders (1896). Toward the government, he showed 
sympathy and courtesy in sending official representatives to Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee and to the coronation of Edward VII. But diplo- 
matic relations rested there. The government and the English Cath- 
olics did not desire the presence of a Vatican diplomat on English 
soil for varying reasons. 

In the United States, the pontificate of Leo XIII corresponded 
with the first part of the episcopate of Cardinal Gibbons (1877 for 
Cardinal Gibbons, 1878 for Leo XIII). This was a period of demo- 
graphic development especially due to immigration. In 1891, a Ger- 
man Catholic immigrant aid society, alleging the insufficiency of the 
religious aid given to Catholic immigrants by the native American 
clergy, asked that an effort should be made to set up special parishes 
and dioceses according to the languages of the various immigrant 
groups. Gibbons protested energetically. Leo XIII agreed with the 
Cardinal. On the other hand, he warned American Catholics of the 
dangers of participation in interconfessional religious congresses and, 
if the unfortunate affair of “Americanism” showed itself to be of a 
certain ambiguity, the letter Testem benevolentiae was none the less 
a discreet admonition to use prudence. 

Diplomatic relations between the Holy See and Russia, broken off 
at the time of the persecution of the Eastern Catholics, were resumed 
in 1888. They were limited to the management of current affairs and 
to diplomatic courtesy. Leo XIII could not but be interested from 
afar in the conversion of Vladimir Soloviev. 

In social matters, Leo XIII solemnly reaffirmed the condemnation, 
already pronounced, of doctrines which, under the guise of science, 
of progress, of liberalism, sought to justify the moral autonomy of 
the individual. As early as 1885, he stressed the nature of the struc- 
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ture of Christian society in his encyclical Jmmortale Dei. With all 
his strength, he encouraged the clergy to engage in intellectual activi- 
ties. He recommended the study of St. Thomas Aquinas and desired 
that Thomism should be taught as the common philosophy; he en- 
couraged exegetical and historical research, not hesitating to open 
the Vatican archives to all scholars. He instituted, almost on the eve 
of his death, a Commission for Biblical Studies, which should follow 
and promote the progress of science. 

He was the first of the popes to set forth, in the encyclical Rerum 
novarum, a Christian plan for the relations between employers and 
wage-earners. The encyclical, made possible by the good accom- 
plished by constructive efforts in the social order of German, Swiss, 
Belgian and French Catholics, was in itself the starting point of fruit- 
ful research to which the different “Social Weeks,” so active today, 
are a living testimony. Practically it made possible the founding and 
continued prosperity of a Christian syndicalism, precise in its teach- 
ing, strongly based on the idea of social justice, in lands where the 
Latin and Germanic tongues were spoken. 

In the field of the relations between Catholic and dissident Chris- 
tians, the pontificate of Leo XIII marked a turning point. The Pope 
showed himself as favorable as it was possible to be to “conversa- 
tions” between Catholics and Anglicans and negotiations with the 
separated Oriental Churches. The result was a failure in each case, 
but the oecumenical movement had been started. With what result 
will be seen later. 

Pius X (1903-1914) succeeded Leo XIII. Patriarch of Venice, a 
former parish priest, his experience had been predominantly in the 
pastoral ministry. He spoke only Italian. To be informed on the 
questions of the world, he took as his Secretary of State a young 
prelate, eminent as a polyglot, who came of a family of diplomats. 
Cardinal Merry del Val was an ascetic. However, his unyielding 
character and the fact that he was practically supreme in all negotia- 
tions concerning current affairs, and that certain of his official in- 
formants were lacking in the honesty and loyalty expected of those 
who serve the Church, gave to pontifical diplomacy a slightly harsh 
aspect that was at times repellent. Still, the government of the 
Church was entirely directed, in theory and in practice, by St. Pius X. 
One phrase defines his pontificate, the one that he set for himself as 
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his aim in his first encyclical (E supremi apostolatus): Instaurare 
omnia in Christo. 

One of his primary interests was the reform of the structure of 
pontifical administration. This was conducted according to a system 
which, basically, went back to 1587. Methods of procedure were at 
once slow and fantastic. Administrative and judicial questions were 
all confusedly lumped together. There was overlapping of authority. 
Membership in the Curia was considered as a career rather than as a 
responsible ecclesiastical position. Pius X bided his time. In 1908 
he slashed away at the haphazard structure and modernized the gov- 
ernmental system of the Vatican. 

The same confusion reigned in the field of Canon Law. Constant 
additions had been made to old laws without any attempt to bring 
them into general coherence. As early as 1905, Pius X created a 
commission charged with studying all the sources of canon law and 
drawing therefrom a clear and simple code. The work was directed 
by Msgr. Gasparri, a former professor at the Institut Catholique of 
Paris. When the preparatory work was completed, the bishops of 
the Christian world were consulted. The Code would not be published 
until 1918, but to Pius X chiefly belongs the honor of the achieve- 
ment. 

The great work of Pius X was his inauguration of a return to the 
true sources of religious life which continues to be an ever increasing 
source of strength for Christianity. Pius X greatly esteemed religious 
science, but he preferred a good vicar or a good curate to a learned 
priest. His reform of seminaries and the severe measures taken with 
regard to the Sicilian clergy bear witness to the Pope’s strong senti- 
ments on this point. Even before his elevation to the Supreme Pon- 
tificate, he had discerned the danger to which the Church was ex- 
posed from those who were called “Modernists”. He clearly per- 
ceived that the Modernists were heading toward a creed empty of all 
intellectual value, toward a kind of simple religiosity of heart. This 
explains the severity of his condemnation in the decree Lamentabili 
and the Encyclical Pascendi. There were injustices committed against 
this scholar or that, there were unduly fierce denunciations. The pur- 
suit of Modernists won for certain persons excuses for grave moral 
lapses; but the heavy blow given providentially by the Pope was on a 
plane far above these human weaknesses. 
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The condemnation of Modernism can be considered as a negative 
phase of the work of Pius X. What was positive, rich in living sub- 
stance, were his liturgical reforms and the new directives given for 
the practice of frequent Communion. The compilers of the reforms 
of the Council of Trent had thought of religious worship largely as a 
manifestation of Catholic faith in the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. A later deviation made of religious worship a sort of 
theatrical parade which passed before the faithful, who had become 
passive spectators at it. Pius X, with firmness and a very sure touch, 
brought the liturgy back to the spirit of its origins. He pruned away 
the lush growth of feasts without traditional roots, which had mulkti- 
plied under Leo XIII, restored its true value to the meaning of the 
liturgical year and concentrated religious worship around the great 
mysteries. It was his wish that church music should be pure, should 
be a prayer and not a theatrical performance. In this matter, the 
French Benedictines of Solesmes were his strongest collaborators, and 
it is to them that we owe the popularization of the Gregorian chant. 

The customs of Christian communities have changed very much in 
the course of time in regard to frequent Communion. The austere 
reaction subsequent to the Council of Trent had the effect of limit- 
ing the reception of Communion to rare occasions and made of it a 
sort of official act. Pius X reminded the Christian world that Com- 
munion was a participation in the Sacrifice of the Mass, a spiritual 
nourishment, of which children, as well as adults, have frequent 
need. Who could ever estimate the importance of this decision for 
Christianity? 

Pius X never questioned any of the directives given by Leo XIII 
in the domains of religious political action and social questions. But 
where Leo XIII hoped, without believing in it too surely, for an 
evolution favorable to the Church and because of this hope preferred 
rather to multiply contacts than to burn bridges, Pius X, in this case 
surely influenced by Merry del Val, took a stand of much greater 
intransigence. He feared above all that the Church might be weak- 
ened if it made the first move of accord with the novelties advanced 
in the name of modern civilization, “progress,” scientism, laicizing 
democracy, individualism, statism. 

Speaking to the young people of France who founded the Sillon 
he reminded them that lay prophecy has neither a right nor a place 
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in the Church. To the founders of Action francaise, who made much 
of their respectful sympathy with the Church merely because she 
stood for the principle of order, he replied that the Church is above 
all a religious institution, which has received the deposit of dogma, 
and that agnostic positivism, which Maurras acknowledged to be his 
inspiration, had been condemned as destructive of the spiritual values 
of the Gospel. 

In the field of politics, Pius X preferred to maintain the integrity 
of the rights of the Church and the meaning of its supernatural mis- 
sion, rather than to negotiate compromises. It is unnecessary to look 
further for the inspiration of his very clearcut decisions taken in re- 
gard to the law of separation of Church and State voted by the French 
parliament (1906). The French Catholics submitted, not in all cases 
without criticism. Catholics sometimes looked rather coolly upon the 
directives emanating from the Secretariate of State. 

What must be remembered above all concerning the pontificate of 
Pius X is not his “conservative” tendency in the domain of politics, 
but his firm and never-ceasing reminder of the demands of the faith 
and his opening to the Catholic world of a spiritual treasure, the 
richness of which the fifty years that have elapsed since then have 
in no way diminished. From this aspect, the pontificate of St. Pius X 
is one of the most important in the entire history of the Church. 

Benedict XV (1914-1922) was a diplomat whose life was spent 
chiefly with Cardinal Rampolla, the Secretary of State of Leo XIII. 
As Msgr. della Chiesa he was very often employed by Rampolla on 
missions dealing with delicate matters which required tact and that 
skill proper to the Curia. He had made many friends among those 
who frequented the Secretariate of State, and his vast store of in- 
formation permitted him to take the measure of persons and things 
with ease. 

The seven years of his pontificate correspond with the period of the 
First World War (1914-1918) and that of the working out of the 
treaties of peace, a period of highly charged emotions. The Pope, 
during the conflict, maintained the position which he had adopted 
at its beginning, that of the common Father, whose children, al- 
though engaged in devastating combat, remained his children always. 
Two strong desires inspired his attitude, to diminish the suffering 
caused by the war and the blockades, and to limit destruction and dis- 
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order. As a man who knew what Europe had been in the past, he 
saw, with a perspicacity which is now beginning to be recognized, 
all that the Church would stand to lose in a revolutionary trans- 
formation of the political map of Europe. Foreseeing the disruption 
of Austria-Hungary, he made every possible effort to avert it. If his 
advice had been understood and followed, the Second World War 
might not have taken place. 

When the peace negotiations were under way, the Pope had hoped 
that the international organization which was taking shape, the 
League of Nations, would admit to membership that international 
moral power which is the Papacy. However, the Protestant prejudices 
of England and the United States and, above all, the susceptibilities 
of Italy with its formal veto, caused the failure of the Pope’s efforts. 
But at least the belligerent nations came to some realization of the 
significance of the Papacy in the international scheme. England, 
Holland, Portugal, France, opened or resumed diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. 

During the course of hostilities, Benedict XV sensed the degree to 
which hatred among the belligerents and the use of native troops in 
the war could diminish the prestige of the white man among the col- 
ored races. His great encyclical, Maximum illud (November 30, 
1919), amplified by his instructions of January 6, 1920 (Quo effi- 
cacius), affirmed once more the principles of the directives of Propa- 
ganda: “Missionaries will take care to avoid all efforts to introduce 
among the peoples whom they are evangelizing the laws and customs 
proper to their own countries. They will also be careful to repudiate 
any idea of preparing the way among the peoples confided to them 
for a political penetration by their empires or republics, so as not 
to give the impression of seeking the good of their earthly countries. 
They will therefore never actively concern themselves with any pos- 
sible political or temporal interests of their own nation, or even of 
any other.” 

Would not the abolishing of the power of the czars permit the 
Catholic Church to attempt a reconciliation with the “Orthodox” 
world? The Pope hoped for it and multiplied his efforts to that end. 
The result was a painful and total failure. 

Pius XI (1922-1938) in his first encyclical reiterated the program 
of Pius X, adapted to postwar necessities: Pax Christi in regno Christi. 
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This man, who had lived almost exclusively the life of a scholar, who 
perhaps understood texts better than men, but whose lofty and domi- 
nating intelligence confronted problems and solved them, turned once 
more to the apostolic formulas of St. Pius X. His whole being con- 
centrated upon this principle: only the evangelical message can save 
the world and give to it the sure orientation of which it is in such sore 
need. The Church must be inspired more and more by this essen- 
tial truth, and it must at the same time be present everywhere in the 
world as a witness to Christ, as an active ferment. Presiding over this 
double vital presence, of the Gospel in the Church and of the Church 
in the world, stands the Roman Pontiff. 

This charge Pius XI took in its entirety on his strong shoulders. 
Historian and critic, he knew that precise and reasoned judgments 
of men and of ideas are formed only after long and intimate knowl- 
edge. He never yielded, even to his closest collaborators (in particu- 
lar, Cardinal Pacelli, whom he chose as Secretary of State after the 
death of Gasparri), the responsibility of the final word. He was at 
times slow in making a decision but, the decision once made, there 
were no half-measures. 

From the viewpoint of Church history this pontificate, so charged 
with serious decisions, can be grouped around two centers: the direc- 
tives given for promoting the Christian life, and the stands taken to 
combat anti-Christian manifestations in various countries of the world. 

His great doctrinal teachings were concerned with Christian mar- 
riage and the family (Casti connubii); the Christian education of 
youth (Divini illius magistri); social problems on the occasion of 
the fortieth anniversary of the encyclical Rerum novarum when the 
Pope, recalling the teaching of Leo XIII, formulated the precepts 
which could be adapted to the times, dominated by class conflict and 
the de-Christianization of the industrial proletariat (Quadragesimo 
Anno) ; the duties of the priestly life; the attitude of the Christian in 
face of atheistic or anti-Christian politico-sociological systems, in- 
cluding Action francaise. In regard to Italian Fascism, for which he 
never had anything but antipathy (which was not always the case 
among the Italian bishops), the Pope waited before taking a stand 
and then condemned its doctrinal excesses and violence. 

The important directives for action were concerned with ecclesiasti- 
cal studies, which the Pope demanded be strong and scientific. But 
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failing to take into consideration the fact that a generation of learned 
priests cannot be formed without first building up a generation of 
qualified professors, the Pontifical directives were only partly suc- 
cessful. 

Another object of concern was the organization of Catholic Action. 
Under this concept the Pope intended two things: the laity were to 
share actively in the work of the Apostolate, under the control, of 
course, of the hierarchy. However, such activity was not to be con- 
founded with a watered-down form of the priestly apostolate. This 
apostolate was to be organized in such a way that each cultural cen- 
ter, social or professional, was to be established and taught by Chris- 
tians of the same background. 

The directives given for the work of the missions repeat those spon- 
sored by Benedict XV. They appear, in this “synthetic” pontificate, 
as a corollary of the directives given for Catholic Action, and their 
essential points will be considered later. The political activity of 
Pope Pius XI can be concretized, as to its essentials, into a triple 
series of facts: the settlement of the Roman Question, hanging fire 
since the taking of Rome by Italian troops in 1871, the agreements 
concluded with the various governments of the entire world, the pon- 
tifical reaction to the attacks of antireligious governments. 

Agreements concluded between the Holy See and a lay government 
are called concordats. In some cases, the concordats deal with very 
precisely defined problems, but ordinarily they have for their object 
the general relations between the Catholic Church and the state. The 
juridical bases of the agreement being once laid down, the con- 
cordats imply in most cases the establishment between the two high 
contracting parties of a regime of continued collaboration according 
to diplomatic methods. In their diplomatic role, the official repre- 
sentatives of the Vatican in each state (nuncios, internuncios) have a 
double function: to discuss the interests of the Church with the gov- 
ernments to which they are accredited and to serve as intermediaries 
between the Holy See and the local Catholic religious authorities. 

For many years the concordats had for their objectives the secur- 
ing of the recognition of the Catholic religion as the religion of the 
state in question. The concordats signed during the pontificate of 
Pius XI took for granted the plurality of religions in the states con- 
cerned. This is not true of the Spanish Concordat signed under Pius 
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XII. The aim of the Holy See is to obtain the recognition of the 
Church in a particular state as a society with public rights, enjoying 
a defined juridical status in the domain of religion and in other 
domains, liberty of worship, the free training of the clergy, religious 
instruction for Catholics, freedom of action for Catholic groups 
(whether they be orders, congregations or associations of Christians) ; 
liberty for the possession of Church property, for confessional schools 
of all grades; and, when possible, accord between civil legislation and 
canon law, notably in the case of marriages. To Pius XI, the most 
important points seem to have been liberty of association and of op- 
eration for groups of Catholic Action and the harmonizing of civil 
legislation and canon law regarding marriage. Ordinarily, but under 
divers forms, concordats give to the states the right to present their 
objectious from a political viewpoint against the individual priests 
whom Rome appoints to the residential episcopal sees, as titulars or 
coadjutors with the right of succession. But, on this point, as on the 
recognition of Catholicism as the state religion, a change is to be 
noted; the concordats of the time of Piux XI are manifestly, much 
more than formerly, friendly accords between two powers entirely 
sovereign in their respective domains; the Church in complete com- 
mand of its affairs, the state to all intents and purposes being separate 
from the Church. 

Many concordats were concluded during the pontificate of Pius XI: 
with Latvia (1922), Bavaria (1924), Poland (1925), Lithuania 
(1927), Rumania (1927 and 1929), Portugal (1928), Prussia 
(1929), Italy (1929), Baden (Germany) (1932), Austria (1933), 
the German Reich (1933). This last Concordat superseded all the 
concordats concluded with the various German states (Lande). It 
was one of the most discussed acts of the pontificate. It was nego- 
tiated on the German side by Franz von Papen and Msgr. Kass, pres- 
ident of the German Center Party. Von Papen wrote in his Memoirs: 
“The Vatican was . . . admirably informed regarding the situation 
in Germany . . . I had hopes that the treaty was to inaugurate an era 
of amicable and trustful relations between the Reich and the Holy 
See.” Von Papen was much too intelligent to believe what he had 
written, but Pius XI judged that he could not refuse the chance of an 
entente, even such a slender one, and even if it were at the cost of the 


dissolution of the Center Party. 
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The concordats were only one of the aspects of the face-to-face 
political policy practiced by Pius XI. Everyday realities and per- 
sonal contacts, diplomatic or otherwise, which give their meaning to 
the juridical stipulations, formed the atmosphere characteristic of 
the relations between the various states and the Holy See. What was 
still more important, or at least more spectacular from this point of 
view, was the battle waged on two fronts: against Communism in Rus- 
sia, Mexico, the Spanish Republic, and against the amoral or im- 
moral methods of the German and Italian totalitarian regimes. Against 
the millions of fanatics, sincere or otherwise, the vast sums spent for 
propaganda, all the immense power of states like Russia and the 
German Reich, the Pope could oppose only his single voice and his 
prayers. But his protests against violence, his pleas for liberty of 
conscience and in favor of the dignity of the individual, were so vigor- 
ous and so strongly motivated that the voice of the Pope resounded 
like the voice of the conscience of the free world. Pius XI died on the 
eve of the day on which he was to pronounce and propagate a still 
more solemn condemnation of the totalitarian regimes. 

Pius XII succeeded Pius XI, the confidential assistant of a great 
chief taking his place to continue his work. At least such was the im- 
pression of the Christian world. But in his origin (a Roman family 
long in the service of the Holy See), in his training (he was a diplo- 
mat and versed in the ways of the Curia), in temperament and mental 
qualities, he differed from the Pope under whom he was a truly de- 
voted, but individually remarkable Secretary of State. He had trav- 
eled widely, he was familiar with all the great languages of Western 
culture. He was, by his previous experience, already well known to 
the world. He was to become even more so by the innumerable audi- 
ences which he gave, as long as the state of his health permitted. The 
pontificate of Pius XII, like that of Pius XI, is a pontificate that is 
face to face with the world, but in a different way. The Pope is able 
to assimilate very rapidly the essential character of the most diverse 
aspects of all human problems, to seize upon their moral or theologi- 
cal implications and to draw therefrom the religious lesson that is in- 
herent in them. Pius XII’s relation to the world is that of a chief and 
a father, who interests himself in all the cares of his children and 
directs them unto Christ. Behind his innumerable allocutions, whether 
they be addressed to midwives, to engineers, to historians, or to poli- 
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ticians, is one single desire: to tell each one of them how to find God 
in his or her professional life, to sanctify the human activities in 
which they are engaged. 

The Pope has carried to greater length than his predecessors the 
monarchical character of the Church. He has made it a duty of con- 
science to study all, to see all, to decide all personally. From this 
point of view it is significant that Pius XII has never named a Sec- 
retary of State, significant also that the personal secretariate of the 
Holy Father should assume an importance which it was very far from 
having before. 

This pontificate has witnessed a kind of illusive speeding-up of 
history: the Second World War, the fall of the Western totalitarian 
states, the division of the world into two hostile blocs, the iron cur- 
tain drawn before the Church in Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
the Balkans, attended by the most hateful persecution, the victory of 
Communism in China and in Tonkin, the destruction of the hierarchic 
structures in newly organized Christian centers, the upsurge of native 
nationalisms, the violence of anti-European hatreds, the disquieting 
renewal of Mussulman fanaticism, all the more serious in that it has 
become crystallized by totalitarian Egypt; the most recent dangers 
which spring from a world dehumanized by technical activity, the 
menace on one front of Communist materialism, and on another, of 
the materialism of money and efficiency, the de-Christianization of 
old Europe, even of Italy itself, with almost no vocations to the priest- 
hood. The imagination is aghast at the weight borne by the Holy 
Father. 


II 
ProcReEss oR DECLINE? 


Since the life uf the Church can be considered as a sort of dialogue 
between the head, who is the Pope, and the Christian communities 
who constitute the living members of the Mystical Body, then it is 
well to pose once more the question which served as a title to the 
famous pastoral letter of Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of Paris, in 
1947. Are we witnessing a progress or a decline of the Catholic 
Church? 

An attempt might be made here to take, one after the other, the 
various Catholic communities, to enumerate the clergy, the faithful, 
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whether practicing or not, the buildings used for worship, the schools, 
the various good works. These statistics would be misleading, and 
for our purpose, of little value. For that which matters here is less 
the quantitative than the qualitative element, the prospect being vast 
enough to permit the eye, having the necessary perspective, to see the 
grand aggregates. 

The historian, even the ecclesiastical one, has no sure method 
either of controlling or discerning the action of divine grace. He must 
study the Church first as a unique human society, as a special com- 
munity transcending continents, whether in America, Asia or Europe, 
because it is a society whose members are strongly united by their 
certitude of possessing the most solid spiritual values, but who, none 
the less, are still men of their times, of their countries, who have 
families, employment, who live immersed in a given civilization. 
This civilization, the atmosphere of which they breathe daily, cannot 
but leave upon them a profound mark, and it cannot fail to lend to 
the Evangelical Message, affecting even the style of their Christian 
lives, an historic personality. 

The first question for a Church historian, then, is to determine as 
far as possible the depth of the temporal impregnation of the civili- 
zation in question, the better to define the Church’s attitude. 

If one endeavors to give a simple explanation of the evolution of 
the contemporary world in regard to religious matters and to the 
Church, it would seem that it could be sought in the progressive laici- 
zation of all the structures of civilization. The zone of the “rational,” 
the domain of the “natural,” are being ceaselessly extended, with the 
supernatural being relegated to a distant plane at once murky and 
inaccessible. There is a laicization of thought, attended by a con- 
stant discovery of new subjects for study, which makes it a duty to 
tackle them with the force of reason alone. There is a laicization 
of the state which deems itself self-sufficient and which thinks that 
religion is meant to influence only private activity. As a result, the 
state ignores the Church or opposes it openly or surreptitiously. There 
is a laicization of economic life, the only object of which seems the 
accumulation of a fortune; a laicization of professional life, con- 
sumed by technical problems; a laicization of festivals and sporting 
events, a laicization often of social relations, since, being obliged to 
live with people of different trains of thought and of religion, one 
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avoids introducing religious problems to avoid useless disagreement; 
a laicization even of the style of modern life, where a man, immersed 
in his work or his business or his pleasures, has no longer time to 
reflect or to pray. 

This laicization, the historical origin of which is to be attributed 
in part to the Renaissance, in part to the development of English 
Protestantism at the time and under the influence of Locke, is basi- 
cally an act of faith made by contemporary man in the indefinite pos- 
sibilities of humanity. In accordance with this act of faith, contem- 
porary man, like the pagan peoples mentioned in Scripture, manu- 
factures his own idols and then worships them. These idols of the 
contemporary market place are called Progress, Science, Technology, 
Productivity, Democracy, Right, Solidarity, ‘Evolution, Socialism, 
Communism, to mention but some. The two World Wars which our 
generation has known and undergone, the international tension which 
followed them, and which is relaxed in one direction only to be in- 
creased in another, have introduced into the contemporary world the 
phantom of fear, and man has not yet sensed that he is handling ex- 
plosives that he can ill control, and he has not relearned the benefits 
of the virtue of humility. 

This laicization has proved to be particularly harmful to the 
Church in the old countries of Europe which have known other con- 
ditions. For many years and, except in isolated cases, with undue 
haste, without reflection, originating rather in charitable sentimen- 
tality than profound study, the attitude of many churchmen has been 
one of denial, a desire to stand firm, and then to drive back the laicist 
tide. The theologians attacked with their batteries of syllogisms the 
new systems of philosophy; the exegetes denied any value to the con- 
clusions of the philologists and critics; the moralists condemned so- 
cialism en bloc, without being properly informed regarding the actual 
state of capitalism; the hierarchy moved slowly, inspired by an old- 
fashioned paternalism. All the while the spreading cities grew, and 
the overworked parochial clergy were unable to bring Christ to the 
working men and women who were crowding the city wards and 
suburbs. The authorities deplored and condemned much more strongly 
than they endeavored to build up a decent society. 

It is because he recognized a change of direction in matters of 
capital importance that Leo XIII’s pontificate remains the leading 
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one of the contemporary era. In his time a beginning was made in 
the objective study of what was interrupting traditional rhythms of 
life. Men began to admit the existence of irreversible changes, to 
realize that the Gospel could not have been reserved for one histori- 
cal system and civilization. The Christian, it was beginning to be 
realized, should excel in knowledge of the facts of contemporary 
civilization, in order that the laicized world might relearn the strength 
of the Gospel and the gifts of divine grace. 

Perhaps more than other generations, the present has lived through 
a period of rupture. It is not to be wondered at that there have de- 
veloped in the Church two currents which it is the role of the Papacy 
to blend. There is the current of the pioneers, of all those who, 
through generosity, through love of mental adventure, admit with- 
out much criticism all the present novelties, philosophic, historic and 
social, and who wish to attribute the Church’s loss of influence in old 
Christian countries to its own negligence, to its egotistical and con- 
formist tradition. Then there is the current of prudent men, who 
know well that the world has always been subject to change, but are 
of the opinion that the role of the Church is not to outrun social evolu- 
tion, but on the contrary to insist on eternal values, to refrain from 
revolutionizing liturgical methods, pastoral procedure, the ways of 
clerical life, the structure of the diocese and the parish. The life of 
the Church during the last half-century is made up in great part of the 
opposition between these two trends and of the approximation which 
is gradually being brought about. Its history is full of sinuosities, 
of concessions. Failures and successes succeed one another. 

At the end of the nineteenth and at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the main preoccupation was the solution of an assortment 
of problems, intellectual, philosophical, exegetical and historical. 
From this time, already a little late, efforts were concentrated on 
methods of adoption to be used by the Church in view of the new 
conditions of political life and social structure. Continuing these 
efforts, but going far beyond them, the generation of 1945-1955, 
without always having a proper knowledge of the results achieved by 
those who had gone before, applied themselves feverishly to a study 
of the problems concerned with the very life of the Church: an under- 
standing of the Gospel message, the spiritual strengthening of Chris- 
tian communities through the liturgy, a liturgy lived and not just 
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submitted to, apostolic activity, an almost autonomous action, on the 
part of the laity. These, then, are the three complementary points 
of view from which the half-century just passed must be considered, 
remembering, however, the great diversity among various countries. 
In addition, a word must be said concerning missionary activity in 
pagan lands and relations with the separated Churches. 


The Sacred Sciences 


The history of the sacred sciences covers three periods: the first 
period ended with the close of the pontificate of Leo XIII and the 
very first years of Pius X; the second runs to the end of the War 
of 1914; the third extends down to the present day. 

The history of the ecclesiastical sciences in the nineteenth century 
is dependent on a collection of facts the results of which all converge 
to the same point. These are the destruction wrought in the troubled 
years at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries (it would be hard to realize the inadequacy of the means of 
research available even in the great libraries); the inveterate dis- 
trust of theologians for the whole legacy of the French Revolution; 
a crystallization of theological thought about the question of papal 
power, notably infallibility. During this period, outside the Church, 
often against it, atheistic or agnostic philosophies developed, as well 
as new methods of historical and exegetical criticism, and it would be 
impossible to exaggerate the influence of Kant and Hegel. 

Catholic scholars were lamentably slow in answering. But vari- 
ous circumstances, dating from the pontificate of Leo XIII, permitted 
them to begin to deal with the situation. After the Vatican Council 
theologians could give themselves to new research. Catholic universi- 
ties were reconstructed: Munich and Tiibingen in Germany, Louvain 
in Belgium, Paris, Lille, Lyons, Angers and Toulouse in France, Fri- 
bourg in Switzerland, Quebec and Montreal in America, St. Joseph 
of Beyrouth in Syria. Finally, the Pope himself encouraged efforts 
toward research. 

Leo XIII was not ignorant of the danger of hasty conclusions. But 
he thought it was worth while to run a risk. To Msgr. d’Hulst, rector 
of the Catholic University of Paris, he wrote: “There are vexatious 
spirits who besiege the Roman Congregation for a pronouncement 
on questions that are still undecided. I am opposed to such action, 
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for scholars must not be hampered in their work. They must be left 
the leisure to hesitate and even to wander a little. Truth can only 
gain therefrom. The Church will always arrive in time to put them 
once more on the right track.” 

The danger, foreseen by the aged Pope, was soon to be felt. It 
was what has been called the Modernist crisis. It was produced in 
part by the divorce, in the case of certain scholars, between their 
critical equipment, which was very modern, and their philosophical 
and theological equipment, which was lacking in solidity. Men like 
Loisy, to cite as an example the head of the Modernist school, deemed 
the historical foundations of the Gospel shattered by the higher criti- 
cism; attached as they were to the Church, they felt that the very 
notion of dogma should be reconsidered. To their way of thinking, 
dogmatic formulas had practically no objective meaning. They were 
simply the concrete, historical, always alterable affirmations which 
religious sentiment gave in a certain period. On the other hand, with 
more philosophic depth than critical acumen, men like Blondel 
(L’Action), LeRoy, and Laberthonniére tried to build up a new 
philosophy. Perhaps they came too soon for their formulas, some of 
which were debatable and were condemned, to be worked out anew 
in a solid theological context. The Thomist revival, so strongly de- 
sired by Leo XIII, was effected, on the contrary, a little too late to 
guide the exegetes and the critics along the road of right reasoning. 

Modernism, condemned by Pius X, threatened, as we have seen, 
the very notion of the faith and gutted dogmatic formulas of their 
meaning. There was, however, no such thing, properly so called, as 
an organized Modernist sect. Those among them who left the Church 
could be counted on ten fingers. Others, those who dallied by the 
side of the precipice without leaping, continued their work, but with 
less enthusiasm, and it was in their dealings with these that profes- 
sional denouncers, or simply zealots of little intelligence, rendered 
poor service to the Church. 

The founding of the Library of Positive Theology, largely the 
work of the professors of the faculty of Theology of the Institut 
Catholique of Paris, the first publication of which was the Histoire 
du Dogme de la Trinité by Father Lebreton in 1909, showed unques- 
tionably that there could exist a Catholic scholarship unanswerable 
from the scientific as from the dogmatic viewpoint. Many other works 
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followed it. “Two major endeavors characterize the current the- 
ology,” writes Canon Aubert, “the desire of more intimate contact 
with tradition, and the wish for a better adaptation to the world of 
today.” These two endeavors characterize a number of works, some 
of which are intended for specialists, while others are directed to the 
general public. The latter are specially notable in the field of liturgy. 

When treating the origins of the revivification of biblical studies, 
the Schools of Jerusalem, founded by Father Lagrange in 1883 and 
taught by a staff of Dominicans, must be put in the first place. To 
their labors were added those of professors at Louvain and of the 
Theological Faculty of Paris. The pontifical response to these efforts 
was a double one: the foundation (rather a timid one) of a Pontifical 
Biblical Institute by Pius X in 1909, completely reconstituted in 
1932 by Pius XI, and the encyclical Divino afflante spiritu (1942) 
encouraging works of scientific research. The breadth of the results 
obtained can already be measured: a better understanding of the 
exact meaning of the sacred text by reference to human literary types 
to which they are related, a better understanding of the conditions 
under which they have come down to us, and a more fundamental 
study of all their doctrinal riches. In the domain of popular science, 
the number and excellence of the exegetes have permitted the com- 
pletion in record time of a great collective translation of Holy Scrip- 
ture, a translation enriched by historical and doctrinal notes, called 
the “Jerusalem Bible” (Bible de Jérusalem). 


The Liturgical Revival 


The liturgical renewal began during the period between the two 
Wars in the theological centers of Louvain and Germany. One of its 
leaders was Romano Guardini, “who was able to show in a masterly 
way how the anthropological, sociological and existentialist aspira- 
tions of his generation corresponded with the biblical and liturgical 
concept of the world and of man”.’ This work of the scholars and 
theologians has been put to extensive use in the pastoral field. In 
France, there is the Center for Pastoral Liturgy founded by the Do- 
minicans. While the movement has a certain archaeologicizing tend- 


1R. Aubert, La Théologie catholique au milieu du vingtiéme siécle (Tournai-Paris, 
1954), p. 8. 
2R. Aubert, op. cit., p. 31. 
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ency it is an endeavor, essentially sacerdotal, to give to a parish 
community (whose social origins and ways of life are on such diver- 
gent levels that nothing could bring the members together on a hu- 
man basis) the only common spiritual nourishment they are capable 
of absorbing, a nourishment that consists of the Christian mystery 
in its entirety, with the Sacrifice of the Mass for its center. Rome 
responded with the concession of rituals in the vernacular, a mitiga- 
tion of the Eucharistic fast, an easier arrangement of the hours for 
Masses, re-establishment of the Paschal Vigil, a new translation of 
the Psalms which was precise, exact and vivid, but unfortunately 
not fitted for public recitation because of a total absence of musical 
quality, partial rearrangement of the recitation of the Breviary, sim- 
plification of certain rubrics of the Mass, and, with regard to the 
piety of the faithful, progressive restoration of the fraternal character 
of the liturgy and the instilling of a better realization of the dogmatic 
value of the official prayer of the Church. 

A similar desire to return to the ancient sources of Christian life 
has led many to a more profound study of the Fathers. To give some 
idea of what has been accomplished, it will suffice to mention the 
Paris collection of “Sources Chrétiennes,” and the “Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers” edited by J. Quasten, Professor at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington. The volume of the work may be judged by the 
fact that J. Quasten mentions 250 patristic periodicals or collections 
in his bibliography. 

A sort of collective strength is the result of all these efforts and 
of many others besides. It has increased and continues to increase, 
thanks to theologians properly so called. The old-time theologians, 
who restricted their attention to a refutation of modern philosophy 
and ancient heresy often turned their backs on the world of their 
own time. Those who desired to modify the traditional faith, to adapt 
it to modern philosophy, fell into Modernism. It has now been dis- 
covered that the problem lies elsewhere: it is very necessary to take 
note of the success of philosophers like Hegel, Marx, Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, Freud, Bergson, even Sartre and Merleau-Ponty. Their 
success is a fact and could not be explained if these philosophers did 
not express certain spiritual experiences, if they did not answer a 
certain need. Hence research must be made and testimony given as 
to how the Gospel message furnishes the true and total response to 
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these needs. Among the efforts made toward this end, three princi- 
pal questions of research can be mentioned: How can the idea of 
evolution find a place in traditional theology, and as a corollary, 
what does history show us? What is the value of terrestrial realities 
in the perspective of a world redeemed by Christ, “summarized” in 
Him, and which must be vitalized by grace? How can the will of the 
laity for autonomy be included in a sane concept of the Church? 
The recent book (1956) of the Jesuit, Father Fessard, is exceptional. 
In it he makes use of the Hegelian dialectic to explain the Exercises 
of St. Ignatius. But one swallow does not make a summer. One may 
speculate whether the vein thus opened will prove fruitful or not. 
To all seekers, the encyclical Humani generis (1950) has dispensed 
counsels of prudence, which the Pope considered necessary to give. 


Social Justice and Charity 


The work of social-minded Catholics, started well before the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, has been twofold. There has been 
the formulation of a doctrine of social justice and charity. This doc- 
trine was codified in the encyclicals Rerum novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo anno and pursued more deeply and extensively each year by 
continuous study. The various Social Weeks tend to make it familiar 
to the people and to foster widespread discussion. There has also 
been the organization of agencies to translate this doctrine into tangi- 
ble reality. There is question here, notably, of the establishment and 
activity of various Christian syndicates (whatever form they take in 
each country), and of the contacts which the different central Chris- 
tian syndicates of the world make with one another. There is question 
also of the efforts of Christian employers to apply the Church’s social 
doctrines; finally, there is question of the effort to make these doc- 
trines known to the working classes, and of the efforts, sometimes 
successful, to have them enacted into law. 

In the political field, the desire to act has not been lacking. Some- 
times it has been made effective by the creation of special Catholic 
parties, like the German Zentrum, the Belgian Catholic Party, the 
Italian Popular Party of Don Sturzo, sometimes by uniting Catholics, 
of various parties, to resist antireligious measures or to further legis- 
lation favorable to the Church. In this France has gone a separate 
way. Never have Catholics been united in the domain of politics, ex- 
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cept for very limited objectives. The Mouvement Républicain Popu- 
laire, founded after the Liberation by former fighters for Christian 
democracy, is not representative of Catholic politics: it has members 
who are not Catholics (this was especially true in the beginning), and 
it is very far from doing what is expected of Catholics. In England, 
the votes of Catholic electors are divided between the Conservative 
and the Labor Party; in the United States between the Republicans 
and the Democrats. 

A close acquaintance with sociological analyses, or a direct knowl- 
edge of facts, brings some Catholics of the present day to a point far 
beyond that which was, and which still is, social Catholicism. Certain 
Catholics, much impressed by Marxist conclusions or by contact with 
the world of labor, look upon class conflict as inevitable. They are 
also of the opinion that the social caste of the proletariat should be 
abolished by continuous revolutionary pressure, without any effort at 
progressive improvement. They hold as well that the social class of 
capitalists is necessarily committed to the sin of injustice. They con- 
clude that it is the duty of the Catholics, especially that of the priest, 
to take part in the fight of the proletariat against capitalistic society, 
without having the duty for the time being of preaching the Gospel to 
a proletariat who could not assimilate it. Once the constitutional in- 
justice of societies divided into classes should disappear, then the 
Gospel could be instilled into the liberated masses. Today, they say, 
the social conflict for the liberation of the proletariat according to 
Marxist principles; tomorrow the Gospel. The only sermons they 
want at present are exhortations to the Christian to enlist in the battle 
of the proletariat. These theories, which formed the stock-in-trade of 
the Jeunesse de l’ Eglise, have been condemned; the experiments made 
by the squads of priest-workers, some of whom almost excelled the 
ardor of Marxist critics of capitalism, have not been continued. There 
is still a certain unrest, a certain tendency to sharp assertion and un- 
tutored prophecy in certain circles of Catholic Action. The fact re- 
mains that Catholics have not yet discovered the means of neutraliz- 
ing the Marxist virus. The problem of the coexistence in society of a 
proletariat class and a capitalist class continues unsolved, at least in 
the countries of western Europe. On this point, Spain seems to have 
found the elements of a pragmatic solution. But the echoes coming 
from Spanish Catholic Action circles, notably from the workers’ 
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Catholic Action, are indications that the solutions have not satisfied 
the mass of laborers. 

Many theologians, less deeply immersed in daily preoccupations, 
question the value for a Christian of earthly matters and human inter- 
ests. Without doubt, all that is human, all that contributes to the mak- 
ing of history, has a supernatural value in the sense, at least, that 
all human efforts should help in the advancement of the kingdom of 
God. These theologians declare that, since Christianity has spread 
through the Western world, humanity has made extraordinary prog- 
ress in the way of taming the forces of nature and of scientific knowl- 
edge of the world. Some among them—notably the late Father Teil- 
hard de Chardin— invoking the laws of evolution, on which they rely 
basically, conclude that the development of the human species is not 
yet ended, and that human society is progressing toward the realiza- 
tion of a fraternal community, a community of love in union with 
God, and that it is the duty of the Christian to contribute to the pro- 
gressive formation of this Mystical Body, grown to the dimensions 
of humanity. This is the meaning of history. 

These hypotheses, without dwelling on their theoretical aspects, 
could lead to an embarrassingly weak distinction between nature and 
super-nature. They also tend to characterize as good, simply because 
it belongs to the scheme of history as they define it, all evolution 
which tends toward the suppression of social differences and national 
values. They seem to be influenced by a sort of old-fashioned millen- 
nialism and Marxist theories on social evolution. On the other hand, 
they have the advantage of creating a spirituality of action and of 
conquest, of offering to youthful enthusiasm an optimistic view of 
human history, of integrating man’s striving and all his activities 
into an immense supernatural plan. In certain ways, it is a rebirth 
of Augustinianism, but the idea of original sin becomes almost empty 
of meaning. Other theologians insist more positively on the tran- 
scendence of the Christian Mystery, and on the idea that the “Prom- 
ised Land” will be at man’s disposal only after the General Judg- 
ment. The life of man on earth is inseparable from suffering and 
the cross, and Satan will retain his power until the end of the world. 


The Role of the Laity 
All this ferment, fed by a more demanding charity, a charity which 
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refuses to admit as an unalterable fact, economic and social organi- 
zations deemed basically unjust, indicates that Catholics are deeply 
interested in the analysis of the treasures contained in the idea of the 
Church. Regarding this analysis, the theologian is obliged to face 
an essential problem: the sacerdotal function and the mission of the 
episcopate have long since been defined; pontifical infallibility, the 
habitual role of the Sovereign Pontiff as head and as doctor, has 
been exactly laid down. But what is the role, what is the “ecclesiasti- 
cal” function of the laity? In an era in which homo laicus is sole 
master of economics, of politics, and, practically, of science, can it 
be imagined that he will be resigned to being merely a “receptive” 
member of the Church? At the beginning of this century, the phi- 
losopher LeRoy wrote: “The recognized role of the laity reminds me 
of the role of the lambs of St. Agnes: to let themselves be tended and 
to let themselves be blessed”. This was a witticism of a condemned 
philosopher, one perhaps misunderstood, but certainly a malcon- 
tent. As a matter of fact, the history of the Church is filled with the 
activity and movements of the laity which have served it well and 
which have often contributed to direct its thought. Innumerable lay 
Catholics labor, for the greater good and the greater glory of the 
Church, in all fields—sacred sciences, philosophy, history, law, eco- 
nomics, sociology. Catholic universities are filled with them. With- 
out doubt the hierarchical Church has never been too fond of theo- 
logians in secular garb, and she has recalled them to their condition 
as receivers of instruction, often gently, often more severely. 

But the problem is urgent. The functional role of the laity in the 
Church must be defined. A way must be found so that the lay con- 
quest of the world can avoid being the cause of a rupture between 
it and a strictly clerical Church. Pius XII, who untiringly and from 
the beginning of his pontificate has recalled to the laity of all nations 
and professions their common vocation as Christians and the super- 
natural meaning which they must give to the lay positions which they 
occupy, declared in February, 1946, “The laity must above all have 
a conviction ever more and more exact, not only of belonging to the 
Church, but of being the Church, that is to say, the community of the 
faithful on earth under the leadership of the common Head, the 
Pope, and the bishops in communion with him. They are the Church.” 
The expression “promotion of the laity” has become current. This 
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promotion evidently cannot consist in confounding the mission of the 
layman with that of the clergy, but above all it means the deepening 
of the spirituality which should characterize the laity. 

From this standpoint, substantial progress has been made. The 
Christian life of the layman is no longer regarded as a watered-down 
devotional spirituality of the monastic type, but as a true and authen- 
tic spirituality, with the accent placed equally upon the spiritual 
values of Christian marriage and the participation of the laity in the 
hierarchical apostolate. In the latter field, the directives given since 
the time of Pius XI to Catholic Action and the historical develop- 
ment of the movement known by this name, represent something 
quite new. It does not seem to be in any sense near exhaustion. 

This analysis can place in relief only facts and tendencies of a 
general nature. No single idea suits every case in a living system 
composed of many members. There are concrete problems and varie- 
ties of atmosphere when one considers theologians living in Rome in 
contact with the Papal court, or parish priests in Chicago, Boston, 
Paris, London, Madrid, Munich, Vienna, Brussels or Bologna, or 
country vicars. Even though the Pope’s words reach them all in the 
same way, conditions in their communities differ. As a result the 
relative importance of problems varies. It would be well to describe 
some of these differences. It should at least be pointed out that, if 
there are problems of contact and coexistence everywhere, where 
there is not the problem of simple existence as in countries under 
Communist rule, there is in Europe the problem of the de-Christiani- 
zation of the masses, the problem of recruiting candidates for the 


priesthood. 
Missions in Pagan Countries 


By its vocation, the Church is missionary. The nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth witnessed astonishing missionary 
activity in pagan countries, in contrast to the stagnation of the eight- 
eenth century, the devastation caused by the French Revolution, as 
well as that occasioned, perhaps in a lesser degree, by the wars of in- 
dependence of Latin America. 

For the important points of mission history, reference may be made 
to various articles in The Catholic Encyclopedia, notably the article 
“Missions,” where valuable statistics can be found for the period 
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immediately preceding the War of 1914. The general course of mis- 
sionary history will be traced here. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, Catholic missions almost 
everywhere seemed to be the religious aspect of European expansion. 
This expansion normally adopted the characteristics of colonization 
except in China and Japan. The immense majority of the personnel 
came from Europe. The recruitment of a native clergy was still in 
its beginnings, except in the Far East. Among the European nations 
who sent their sons and daughters to the missions, France easily took 
the first place. She also was well in advance of all others in provid- 
ing material resources. In 1923, a date for which there are excellent 
statistics, a date which represents a period of normalization after the 
unstable conditions due to the War of 1914, missionary territories 
were divided in the following manner among the various nations (ex- 
cluding from the table the territories where missionaries of different 
countries worked side by side) : 

France 138 Vicariates, Prefectures or Missions 
Italy Qe 7 " 
Spain 

Germany 

Belgium 

United States 5 

Canada 2 


In the same year the personnel of the priest missionaries was di- 


vided as follows: 
White Native 
Asia 7,841 1,436 
Africa 2,769 145 
1,321 66 


America 
Oceania, Australia, 


Malaysia, Philippines 781 11 


12,692 1,638 


Of the total number of white missionaries, 9,696 came from Europe. 
Of this total, the Society of Jesus furnished 1,219 subjects, the Capu- 
chins 451, the Franciscans 854, the Society for Foreign Missions of 
Paris 1,115. 

The European missionaries, often supported by their governments, 
offered to their catechumens and neophytes the language, civiliza- 
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tion and methods of thought of their own nations, simultaneously with 
their evangelical message. They also tended to look upon their 
Christians as minors, to distrust the native priests on occasion and, 
practically universally, never to confide posts of importance to them. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century, the development of 
missionary work has been considerable. It has developed quantita- 
tively. The encyclical Evangelii praecones (1951) furnished the 
comparative figures: in 1926 there were 400 missions, at present 
there are 600; at that time the Catholics in missionary countries did 
not reach 15,000,000; today they number 28,000,000. In that same 
year, 1926, priests, whether from outside the missions or from the 
missions themselves, numbered 14,800; today there are more than 
26,800; at that time, almost all the pastors, heads of missions, were 
foreigners; in twenty-five years, 88 of these missions have been con- 
fided to the native clergy. 

The rhythm of progress has varied according to the region. In 
the Far East, the number of Catholics has increased, very notably in 
Indo-China, and especially in Tonkin, and the events of these last 
years, bringing with them an exodus of more than a million Catholics 
from the diocese of Bui-Chu and Phat-Diem into Cochin China, are 
proof that the Catholics held to their faith. In China, there was a 
notable increase in the number of Catholics, but the percentage in 
relation to the Chinese population remained small. No one can say 
what the number is today. In Japan there were few conversions, 
scarcely 100,000 before the War of 1940; a movement in favor of 
conversion has since developed, linked incidentally with Western 
penetration after the conflict. In Africa, the region of the Great Lakes 
and Kamerun has experienced real pentecostal movements. In other 
places, progress has been slow. As always, the peoples of the ancient 
civilizations, Buddhists, Confucianists, Taoists, are hardly influenced 
—the Mussulmans not at all. 

Qualitatively, the Catholic mission has changed its method some- 
what, at least according to European ideas. Two convergent influ- 
ences have contributed to the change: development of missionary 
science and Roman directives. The eighteenth century witnessed the 
appearance, on the occasion of the dispute over rites, of the first 
scientific works written by missionaries, and the discussions which 
arose at the time have proved exceedingly fruitful from this point of 
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view. The beginnings of the nineteenth century were sterile in this 
regard, as in so many others. All was changed toward the end of the 
century. There must be mentioned here three scholars who were the 
founders and developers of missionary science, Dr. Schmidlin and 
Fathers Schmidt and Streit. All three systematically brought to pub- 
lic recognition the progress accomplished in the field of ethnology 
(Father Schmidt and the review Anthropos), of the history of reli- 
gions, of historical criticism, and they laid the foundations of scien- 
tific missiology. The start having been made about the years 1909- 
1910, progress was rapid: the compilation of the monumental Bib- 
liotheca missionum of Father Streit (continued by Father Dindinger 
with the issue each year of a special publication), supplemented by 
the Atlas Hierarchicus (2nd ed. 1929); theological, ethnological, 
historical, methodological publications, which constitute missiology 
properly so called, publications which are constantly multiplied and 
which number a good thousand each year; the founding of reviews, 
more or less specialist in character, which are also very numerous; 
the foundation of associations to promote religious ethnology, of 
chairs in Catholic universities, the foundation of the Missionary 
Union of the Clergy (Miinster, 1912), congresses, popularization of 
missionary problems, appeals to the laity for the work of the mis- 
sions. In the mission field, as in other phases of Catholic activity, 
the technical achievements and the great scientific curiosity of the lay 
world are partly responsible for this interest. 

From Rome came directives, ever more precise, ever firmer, fol- 
lowing exactly the same lines. The rules laid down by Benedict XV 
have been noted above. Pius XI and Pius XII have multiplied the 
expressions of their concern in regard to the missions: solving old 
problems, such as the case of the former Patronatos, revising the 
rules laid down by Benedict XIV concerning native rites. Above all, 
in adapting missionary methods to the world of today they have urged 
respect for the traditions, the languages, the political and social sys- 
tems of the natives, the abandonment of all nationalistic activity on 
the part of the white missionaries, and the development of a native 
clergy. They have organized missions into regular dioceses as soon 
as possible, and they have stressed the danger of representing the 
Catholic mission as a foreign enterprise. 

Nevertheless, in the field of missionary activity there remains a 
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certain ambiguity. The colored races, whatever may be the antiquity 
and the human value of their civilizations, have a horror of colon- 
izers from the West. The strength of this repugnance cannot be dis- 
puted. It is with this state of affairs that Rome wishes to cope. How- 
ever, at the same time, the underdeveloped nations wish to secure for 
themselves European or American technological knowledge and ma- 
terial. Their technicians are trained in the Western world, and the 
most nationalistic of their leaders are former students of universities 
of the Western type, accustomed to Western methods of intellectual 
work. The most strongly nationalistic of the native priesis are those 
who have been trained in seminaries of theological faculties of the 
West. At the very moment, then, when the West is conquering the 
world by its ideas, its technique, even its Marxism, Catholic mission- 
aries have determined to respect the languages, the customs, the po- 
litical structures of the natives. It is a time when these customs, 
sometimes a thousand years old, these philosophies, these structures 
are beginning to crumble. In addition there is the fact that theologi- 
cal problems, heresies, the decisions of the councils and of the popes, 
the writings of the Schoolmen, the great works on spirituality, were 
formulated along the intellectual lines of the Graeco-Latin West. The 
greatest specialists in missiology know well—the problem of termi- 
nology is not of today—the difficulty of transposing into the lan- 
guages of the Far East or of Africa dogmatic, moral or liturgical 
formulas. It is easy to understand the reason for the privileges 
granted in 1941 and 1942 to the missions of New Guinea, China, 
Japan, Indonesia, India and Africa for ritual in the vernaculax, for 
the authorization accorded in 1949 to the churches in China to cele- 
brate Holy Mass in Mandarin Chinese, except for the Canon, for 
the permission given to the Vicar Apostolic of Fort Jameson for the 
reading at Mass of Holy Scripture in the vernacular. But the prob- 
lem of accommodation goes much deeper. The only solution is that 
the Church be present, in its inner nature, in each of the civilizations 
of the mission countries. To this end Catholics must make themselves 
prominent as thinkers, writers, artists, political men, administrators, 
technicians and militant syndicalists, especially in China, Japan, 
Indo-China, Indonesia, India, and Africa. This cannot be accom- 
plished in a few years. 

Rome, while it de-Occidentalizes the missions, still does not grant 
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them a larger measure of autonomy than it does to other Christian 
lands. The multiplying of Apostolic Delegations in mission countries 
is the best proof that the Holy See intends to give them personal direc- 
tion. Furthermore, the presence of Cardinals Tappouni, Agagianian 
and Tien-Ken-Si in the Congregation of Propaganda is witness to 
Rome’s desire to have first-hand information regarding various re- 
gions and their problems. 

There is a spirituality proper to missionaries, fundamentally the 
same in St. Paul as in the twentieth-century missionary. But the 
transformation taking place in the human framework of missionary 
activity, the progress made in missionary science, the effort to fol- 
low Roman directives, have caused a change in the points to be ac- 
centuated. A recent analysis describes the four chief characteristics 
of the missionary of the mid-twentieth century: 


1. A spirit of personal effacement: while the missionary life has 
not lost its former prestige, it is usual, on the other hand, for the 
missionary to refrain from stressing his own personality, his order, 
his nationality, that he may appear simply as an envoy of the Church. 


2. A spirit of service: the white missionary, once he has arrived 


at a mission, is supposed to devote himself entirely to the native 
church of which he is now part; he becomes the helper of the native 
clergy, and his mission, one of special delicacy, is to inspire their 
confidence, to guide them without giving offense, to conserve and 
develop in them the flame of the missionary apostolate. 


3. A spirit of prayer: the missionary of the present day may no 
longer be inspired only by the hope of martyrdom which animated 
a Francis of Assisi or a Théophane Vénard; he has but his faith, with 
no human aid to support him. 


4. A spirit of practicality: missionaries of today should have an 
acquaintance with and mastery of native languages, of native civili- 
zations, and an up-to-date knowledge and a personal experience of the 
social techniques and the methods of Catholic Action. 


Oecumenism 


Halfway between the relations of the Church as it is organized,in 
the various countries and the missions in pagan lands are to be found 


the relations of the Catholic Church with the separated Christian 
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Churches: “Orthodox” and Reformed (Protestant and Anglican). 
In this field also a notable change has taken place. Pius IX and Leo 
XIII studied the problem of the separated Churches but interfaith 
activity was strictly limited. “We deeply respect your liturgical tradi- 
tions, your spiritual traditions,” said these Popes to the members of 
the “Orthodox” Church, “but the Roman Church is the sole Church 
of Christ. Come into it, we shall receive you paternally.” In regard 
to Protestants, notably the Anglicans, their attitude was almost the 
same. It became clear, finally, that the various “Conversations” 
would not have much effect. Neither the members of the “Orthodox” 
Churches nor the Protestants showed much desire to return to Rome. 

Would not the upheaval which followed the War of 1914, notably 
the disappearance of Czarist Russia, which shook to its very founda- 
tions the Slavic religious world, bring back to unity at least some of 
the “Orthodox” Churches? Pius XI multiplied the tokens of his in- 
terest and paternal benevolence toward the stricken Eastern Churches. 
The members of the “Orthodox” Churches, notably the Russian, saw 
in this act only a ruse to profit by their misfortunes. The activities of 
Pius XI and of Pius XII resulted in a reorganization of the Congre- 
gation for the Eastern Church, in important contributions to the canon 
law for the Eastern Churches and in the development of scientific 
research concerning the Orient. 

The “Conversations” between Catholics and Anglicans, interrupted 
in 1896 by Leo XIII’s decision declaring the nullity of Anglican 
Orders, were resumed from 1921 to 1927 in the Malines Conferences. 
The participants were, for the Anglicans, Lord Halifax and high 
dignitaries of the Established Church, for the Catholics Cardinal 
Mercier, assisted by theologians of repute. Pius XI felt obliged to 
ask that they be terminated. Later, in 1928, he laid down in the en- 
cyclical Mortalium animos the principles by which Catholics should 
be guided in their approach to those outside the Church. 

Humanly speaking, it seems impossible that union could be 
effected among the three great Christian Churches. But is it impos- 
sible for Christians of different Churches to meet with one another, 
to understand one another better, even to map out a common mode of 
action in certain fields? It is this desire—which is not an effort at 
conversion, but one to obtain information and to practice fraternal 
charity—which inspires those Christians who have inaugurated the 
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movement called Oecumenism. Two important congresses were or- 
ganized: “Faith and Order” and “Life and Work.” The first, in re- 
sponse to the aspirations of the High Churchmen, insisted on the duty 
of Christians to achieve as complete a union as possible in belief and 
organization; the second, more pragmatic and Protestant in inspira- 
tion, sought to realize unity of action in the social and international 
field. Christians, it was said, have the same adversaries; they should 
make common cause against them. 

In 1948 the Oecumenical Council of Churches was officially estab- 
lished at Amsterdam. It was supported by about 160 Christian 
Churches, “Orthodox” or Reformed. A few Catholic priests assisted 
as observers at the Congress organized by the Oecumenical Council 
at Lund; the American Hierarchy had good reason to think that par- 
ticipation even as simple observers at the Council of Evanston (1954) 
would give rise to regrettable confusion, and only the Reform and 
“Orthodox” Churches took an active part in it. 

This attitude of reserve does not mean that the Catholic Church dis- 
approves of those of its priests who engage in “conversations” with 
the Oecumenists. Quite the contrary. She cannot but profit, and 
Christianity equally with her, from charity and mutual understand- 
ing. There are Catholic centers specializing in this work, such as 
Istina of Boulogne-sur-Seine. 

It would perhaps be well to go a little further and to say with 
Canon Aubert: 


One cannot sufficiently stress the fertility of these contacts, which have 
helped many Catholic theologians to rediscover Christian values, which they 
had certainly never denied, but which they had long left unstudied. Through 
contact with the members of the “Orthodox” Church, they learned once more 
to read the Greek Fathers, became more fully conscious of the important 
place in Christianity of the liturgical mysteries, and understood better the 
meaning of the glorious mysteries and of man’s divinization by grace; while 
contact with Protestants, in conjunction with the influence of certain existen- 
tialist themes, drew attention to the personal character of the duties of a 
believer, to the presence of God in the actual moment, to the nature of grace, 
to the paradox of a justification which, even being as it is a certainty, can 
be grasped only in fear and trembling. Further, beyond these various theo- 
logical subjects, it is on the theology of the Church in its entirety that the 
Oecumenical Movement has centered attention. Still other problems have 
been seen from a new angle: the precise notion of the Mystical Body, which 
is not a disembodied dogma, a purely spiritual society, but which is identical 
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with the Roman Church; the status of non-Catholics in good faith; the pre- 
cise relations between the Papacy and the ecclesiastical community; the prob- 
lem of the vestigia ecclesiae which remain in separated Churches.* 


Conclusion 


The Church admits that contemporary civilization is a new reality 
which must be acknowledged and understood. But the effort to un- 
derstand has not yet been completely successful for no one knows if 
all the aspects of civilization in the twentieth century have yet fully 
developed. Many of its activities are only empirical tests, whatever 
may be the systems proposed. These systems have the merit of being 
logical but one cannot be completely sure that the intuitions which 
prompted their conception and on which they are based are broad 
enough, are sufficiently exact. At all events, the Church considers 
them as working hypotheses on which it will pronounce when the time 
comes to do so. It is not to be wondered at, then, that the results of 
all this purposeful activity are as yet little in evidence, except in the 
field of scientific research, a field which has been the longest under 
cultivation. 

Furthermore, the Church cannot devote itself entirely to the search 
for the lost sheep. There are also sheep in the sheepfold. They have 
not been neglected. And it is with these that more certain progress 
has been made: a spirituality better nourished by dogma, which seeks 
to be penetrated by the Christian mystery, a liturgy ever more liv- 
ing which will gradually bring about the transformation of the pa- 
rochial community, the inauguration of the theology for the laity, the 
unflagging vitality of certain forms of Catholic Action, and finally 
the disappearance of a sort of inferiority complex sometimes felt 
by Catholics in Europe confronted with the slogans of Science and 
Progress, or by the English or American Catholic faced by a domi- 
nant Protestant majority, which seems to consider him a second-class 
citizen. 


3Op. cit., p. 93. 





To the question, What is death?, 
modern theology replies: death is 
an act of the whole person, the 
final fulfillment of the freedom of 


man, 


TOWARD A 
THEOLOGY OF DEATH 


ROBERT W. GLEASON 


IT Is UNDENIABLE THAT death holds a unique position in today’s 
thought. Never in history has so much time and genius been devoted 


to analyzing, dissecting, and scrutinizing a phenomenon which seems, 
at first glance, irreducibly banal. Perhaps the philosophic reason for 
this state of affairs is that death has moved for the philosopher from 
the dimension of problem to the dimension of mystery. Historical 
circumstances have made the philosopher aware that in the domain 
of human experience death is not merely an impersonal problem but 
a mystery which engages his entire being, a problem which is not only 
objectively thrust upon us from the outside but which we confront 
from within, which involves the subject in its very data. This di- 
mension of death which is our life situation, which is seen by some 
as constitutive of our very being, what is its meaning for the indi- 
vidual—for us?’ This is the question which preoccupies the center 
of contemporary thinking in many philosophies. 

Until the present era death remained on the periphery of specula- 
tion. An Epicurus, fatally preoccupied with the subject, could give 
us his celebrated quip: “While we live, death is absent, when we die, 
we are absent, so death is simply inexistent for us.” But it was a re- 


1Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (Tiibingen: Niemeyer, 1953), p. 233. 
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mark whose sincerity was belied by the brooding tenderness with 
which that philosopher hovered over the subject of death. In fact 
such a reply demonstrated its own bad faith. The attempt to deper- 
sonalize death is inauthentic. When death confronts us, it will be 
unavoidably, gravely, ours. 

An occasional philosopher like Schopenhauer has set forth the 
idea that life is an illusion from which we are liberated by death. It 
is an accomplishment to die only in the sense that death delivers from 
the vain world of desire and struggle into the calm purity of noth- 
ingness. But aside from the fact that such chaste silence appeals very 
little to the Western mind, where does philosophy find its guaran- 
tees that the unmasked face of death reveals no further struggles, 
illusions, no further conflict with the world of being and suffering? 
Conjugating the verb “to die” in the indefinite plural solves nothing. 
As Pascal remarks, On meurt toujours seul. This is precisely where 
the mystery of death is placed by the modern mind.’ 

As Heidegger puts it, we confront death in its original meaning 
but once: in the case of our own death. In all other deaths “we are 
just bystanders.” Death is an exigence in me, with which I alone 
can cope.’ I am dedicated to it from the beginning and dedicated to 
it in the unique mode that it will have for me. It is useless to imagine 
that I can surprise death on the face of another.‘ Such ar attempt al- 
ready betrays superficiality, the attempt to objectify what is authen- 
tically subjective.” 

Heidegger asks what the meaning of death can be when it is re- 
garded in this light. The first thing that strikes us is that death is 
always an interruption. Because the reality of man—his dasein is 
never fully possessed, realized, rounded off like an object, we can 
never speak of death as completing the development of man. It is 
senseless to conceive death as the finishing touch on a human life for 
life by its very meaning is becoming, a development. Process is of 
its essence; human consciousness poses itself first as a project, liberty, 
choice, development. Constitutive of my very being, this movement 


2Jolivet, Le Probléme de la mort (Editions de Fontenelle, 1950), pp. 15-18. 

8Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, p. 236. 

4] bid. 

5Paul Landsberg has protested against this view in Essai sur Pexpérience de la mort, 
chap. ix (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1936). Marcel too refuses to accept this viewpoint; 
see Homo Viator (Chicago: Regnery, 1951), pp. 147-152. 
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toward transcendence of my present state, toward realization of my- 
self cannot be fixed at any moment of time. There is nothing in com- 
mon between my human condition, essentially unfixed, and the full- 
ness of an object. My states of soul, my projects suffer completion, 
but I do not.* It is only by conceiving the self as an object that one 
succeeds in thinking of death in terms of fulfillment, completion, the 
final structuring of my being. The human possibilities being indefi- 
nite it is useless to talk of completion in this sense. Moreover the very 
chance character of death forbids us to speak of it as a completion. 

Neither will Heidegger grant that we can legitimately conceive 
death as an event that finishes a state of life by irrupting into the 
consciousness from without. That would be conceivable if death were 
an event that meets me from without, a barrier beyond which the self 
cannot go, a limit imposed purely from the outside of the self. But 
in Heidegger’s conception to give such a meaning to death is to es- 
cape its very meaning. For Death is inscribed within the self; I live 
it. It is my climate. It is a dimension of my life and consciousness." 

Heidegger objects to Scheler precisely on these grounds. Scheler 
conceived death as simply an arrival at the end Zu-Ende sein.* As 
the circle of human possibilities diminishes with the advent of old 
age, so the self becomes aware that its human limits are being reached 
and that it stands before death, if not as a completion at least as an 
end. This is to ignore the way death is woven into the texture of our 
being. Man is ready and prompt for death from the moment he is 
born. His circle of possibilities has not so simple a limiting prin- 
ciple. Death is not a cessation of life due to the fulfillment or ex- 
haustion of the self’s possibilities of liberty. It is constitutive of our 
being. Man is by definition a being made for death—a Sein-zum- 
Ende. Day by day we live our death as we engage our liberty in 
launching out toward development. Death is a presence constantly 
faithful. From birth we live with the demand for death inscribed in 
our consciousness. Since it is precisely this reality of death which 
gives its authentic significance to life we must unravel its meaning 
in good faith and not be satisfied with such interpretations as merely 


*Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, pp. 236-241. 

THeidegger, op. cit., pp. 241-247. 

8Max Scheler, “Tod und Fortleben,” in Schriften aus dem Nachlass, Band I (Berlin, 
1933), cited by Jolivet, op. cit., p. 31. 
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mask its seriousness. Death is not an event arriving from outside of 
man but it is an event that he lives from the beginning. As such it is 
the root of our anguish and must be understood. Useless to flee it; 
useless to pretend to a Stoic serenity in its regard. It is only by con- 
fronting its personal mode of being that I really discover the consti- 
tution of self and the root anguish of human existence.” 

Such is Heidegger’s contention. But the meaning that he constructs 
for death is not particularly consoling, if consolation may be con- 
sidered one of the tasks of philosophy. The man who faces death in 
good faith will come to recognize himself as a being dedicated to 
death. He will recognize the radical absurdity of his being, cast into 
life to deploy his liberty against the background of the nothingness 
that surrounds him. The self carries nothingness within itself and 
must find peace in elaborating a way of conduct fitted to that situa- 
tion. At least the advantage of self-knowledge will be ours. The 
anguish that accompanies the experience of our absurd position will 
be a philosophically satisfying anguish. Nothingness has penetrated 
the human situation from the beginning in this form of death and the 
man who comprehends this will comprehend himself and the value 
of the human task. Heidegger prescinds from the question of life 
after death. Such a question is not matter for his style of philosophi- 
cal reflection. 

In these perspectives it is hard to escape the conclusion that death 
is the perfectly absurd casting a shadow of total absurdity over life 
and the universe. But as Jolivet remarks, the absurd is never a solu- 
tion; it is one more problem to be added to the others, not a solution 
to the others.”’ It may be the sign of authentic existence to look death 
always in the face without illusion, but to maintain that it is the final 
plunge into nothingness that resumes man’s possibilities and gives 
his humanity its most fundamental meaning is to limit our liberty 
unjustifiably. Surely some more human attitude is possible before 
this appeal to our liberty. The haughty disdain of Camus is at least 
an assertion of some such choice. Despair would be more logical, 
as Kierkegaard remarks, if the stuff of all is nothingness but despair 
is not the rallying point of the existentialists. The presence of the 


®*Jolivet, op. cit., p. 31. 
10Jolivet, op. cit., p. 44. 
11Albert Camus, Le Mythe de Sisyphe (Paris: Gallimard, 1943), p. 166. 
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engulfing anguish that lies under the Neo-Stoic calm is often betrayed 
by the suicide of despair.” 

Heidegger has at least removed from the subject of death some of 
its more superficially consoling aspects. He succeeded, by means of 
phenomenological analysis whose subtlety we concede, in giving new 
dimensions to ordinary experiences. As Sartre points out, Heidegger 
has given a philosophic form to the humanization of death."* Human 
reality becomes a project and an anticipation of one’s proper death. 
Death thus falls again into the domain of the free, the human; I no 
longer undergo my death, I assume it as my own. I am as respon- 
sible for my death as for my life. For the grasp of its meaning has 
rendered me free to accomplish it and so to constitute myself a to- 
tality by freely assuming my absurdity, finiteness, meaninglessness. 

It is interesting to observe the entirely new climate in which the 
thought of Sartre moves. Close as are Sein und Zeit and L’Etre et 
le Néant, Sartre’s viewpoint on death is quite decidedly not that of 
Heidegger. He credits Heidegger with having effectively disenchanted 
man on the possibility of an encounter with the divine at the point 
of death. Whether Heidegger would accept this evaluation is dubious, 
to judge from certain statements in his Platons Lehre von der Wahr- 
heit, mit einer Brief iiber den Humanismus.™ In Sartre’s view Heideg- 
ger has unveiled death as a perfectly human experience. But Sartre 
objects to what he considers to be the privileged position that Heideg- 
ger concedes to death. He denies that it may be considered constitu- 
tive of myself since it offers itself to me precisely as an absurd, in- 
explicable and unexpected cessation of my personal self. Thus death 
is never what gives significance to life; it is on the contrary what 
removes all significance by definition." Nor is death so eminently 
a personal mode of being as Heidegger would have it. Far from ac- 
complishing the possibilities of my being, it puts an end to all pos- 
sibilities. Its experience escapes me and its event delivers me over 
to others. It is the most open affirmation of the category of nothing- 


12Kierkegaard, Crainte et tremblement (Paris: Aubier, 1946), p. 15. 
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ness. But for Sartre this nothingness is not part of the web of our 
life but a stranger to life and being. Death is no more a personal 
experience of mine than is any other experience. Moreover death 
can in no wise be waited for, watched for, because it itself reveals the 
absurdity of any and all watching, waiting. The primary character 
of death in Sartre’s conception is its absurdity. Since my death has 
no specifically personal character I can only personalize it, and thus 
prepare for it, by thinking of it as my experience—which is contra- 
dictory, since I will not be present to experience it.** In this hori- 
zon of thought death removes all meaning from life. If life has mean- 
ing only in terms of a project without term of fruition then we are 
irremediably engaged in a quest which will never be fulfilled. Death 
fulfills nothing. It brutally interrupts my projects from without and 
at one stroke suppresses the object of my last expectation and my- 
self. If we must die, life is meaningless. In fact death objectifies 
my life for my survivors while during my life I resisted at any price 
this effort to exteriorize me, to reify me, to convert my subjective 
being into an object.” 

If one accepts the totality of death as Sartre does, and as Heideg- 
ger appears to, it is indeed evident that not only is death absurd, but 
also that life is absurd. In this atmosphere all values dissolve, in- 
cluding those most admired by the man of “good faith” who leads an 
authentic life. The ideal of the absurd man is “the present, and the 
succession of presents before a ceaselessly conscious soul,” as Camus 
puts it."* One might think that the more logical ideal would be sui- 
cide, but Sartre remarks that the absurd man will not take this as an 
ideal. “The absurd man will not adopt suicide; he wishes to live, 
without abdicating any of his certitudes, without a tomorrow, with- 
out hope, without illusion, even without resignation. The absurd 
man affirms his personality by revolt. He fixes upon death a passion- 
ate attention and this very fascination frees him; he then knows the 
divine irresponsibility of the man condemned to death. Everything is 
permitted to him because God does not exist and because he is about 


16See René Schaerer, “La Philosophie moderne en face de la mort,” in L’Homme face 
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to die. All human experiences are interchangeable and the only 
task is to acquire as many of them as possible.””” 

Heidegger and Sartre seem fascinated by the Pascalian abyss, but 
unlike Pascal they are unable to balance the abyss of nothingness 
with the abyss of being, with Infinite Being. “Ecstatic nihilism is the 
final stage of what was once a Christian consciousness of creature- 
liness and sin, but one now robbed of every trace of redemption and 
secure love.”*’ Time and history are given a new evaluation; the 
reality of human existence is given a new dimension of anguish in 
this philosophy but the polarity between being and nothingness is 
obliterated by doing away with one of the elements that engenders 
this tension. 

The grim horizons that stretch before Heidegger and Sartre are 
not entirely those of the third leading philosopher of death, Karl 
Jaspers. Like Heidegger and Sartre, Jaspers sees the human voca- 
tion in terms of an unconditioned candor. But unlike them he senses 
the need of a transcendent. His transcendent is, however, more a 
postulate than a being. This postulate is demanded by the philo- 
sophic attitude. It does not ground the possibility of the ontological 
order. His philosophy of death is curiously tentative, open, almost 
certain. Death itself cannot be known, since it is not an object of 
philosophy in itself. But we can examine reflectively our own atti- 
tudes in the face of death. Nor should we approach it with the certi- 
tude that it closes off the possibility of further development.”* On the 
other hand immortality does not seem probable. Were it a fact, it 
would still not be an object of philosophy since the philosophy of 
existence demands this present world as condition for the possibility 
of a study of being. 

While rejecting as mythical the proofs for the immortality of the 
soul, Jaspers rejects also the affirmation that personal existence dis- 
appears at death because the empirical manifestation of that exist- 
ence disappears.” His position appears to be a hopeful agnosti- 
cism.** It is an ambiguous position and takes on various nuances as 
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he opposes the thought of other authors. His study of Nietzsche 
affirms a rather positive position in opposition to the Nietzschean 
nihilism. “When everything begins to end with death, bear with this 
limit and try with love to comprehend that the no-further-existence of 
all things is surmounted in the absolute foundation of Transcend- 
ence.”** But the ambiguity remains—nor is it merely a result of the 
principle that immortality must remain outside philosophic specu- 
lation. Images and obscure language are all that Jaspers offers us as 
a concept of immortality or eternity. Immortality is the eternity of 
“the existential instant.” It remains a “silent coefficient.”” Eternity 
is no longer an eternity for me, a personal eternity, but the abstract 
presence of an instant. To attempt to conceive personal survival in 
duration is a return to materialism. The dasein finds itself incapable 
of transcending conceptually its spatio-temporal conditions and so 
projects an imagined eternity of personal survival. Moreover Jasper’s 
concept of the Transcendent does not seem able to sustain a personal 
immortality. 

Jaspers is actually faced with the same choice as any other ex- 
istentialist when confronted with the problem of immortality. He 
must either gratuitously deny immortality or transcend his philo- 
sophical method. As Gabriel Marcel remarks, the affirmation of 
man’s absolute mortality is really either an option or an expression 
of a radical materialism of a low philosophic order.** Doubtless on 
the level of experience we are constantly solicited to consider death 
as an absolute term.”’ But we are also invited by experience to pass 
from a description of its qualities to a level of metaphenomenologi- 
cal reflection. “The irreducibly tragic in human existence is inti- 
mately bound up with this temptation to consider death the absolute 
end.”** But one must remain aware that both the affirmation of im- 
mortality and its negation are ordinarily bound up with an option 
of faith. The consequences of a negation are in this case decisive for 
a philosophy. If one accepts the thesis of nonexistence after death he 
is almost fatally inclined to devaluate human existence as such. The 
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entire world of values is poised over the abyss of absurdity with all 
too tremulous a character. The radical meaninglessness of pure con- 
tingence threatens to annihilate the humanity of existence itself.” 
Existentialism in this horizon would be far removed from being a 
humanism. From the point of view of society as well as of the indi- 
vidual, despair is destructive.” 

Marcel himself insists with Heidegger on the personal character of 
death. It is possible to objectivize my death by thinking of it in terms 
of the death of “someone.” But such thinking is inauthentic for my 
death is irreducibly mine and cannot be made the object of philo- 
sophical reflection. None the less man is invited to prepare himself 
for his death. He must live and struggle each moment as though 
eternity faced him. This is true simply because in fact man is sculp- 
turing his definitive attitude for eternity now. His answer to any 
particular invitation of life is a foreshadowing of his reply to the 
maximum invitation of death. 

The whole of Marcel’s reflection moves in the climate of hope. 
For the possibility of an immortal existence is opened to philosophi- 
cal reflection if this reflection does not voluntarily condemn itself to 
a prejudicial denial of such a possibility. The mystics have opened 
the way for this reflection and have attested by their experiences to 
the reality of a superhuman transcendent. It remains perfectly pos- 
sible to consider death as an approach to total liberty. There is a way 
of accepting death by which the soul opens itself out in complete 
disponibility. “Death can be for each one of us an act, and it is in 
death’s presence that the decisive option, the ultimate yes or no will 
be placed.”* Human experience suggests to us that death may be a 
process which tears us from our empirical selves only to posit us more 
firmly in being. Marcel describes the joy of a group of friends at the 
wake of an authentic Christian. The supernatural joy that this man 
radiated about him in life seems to be shared by his friends as they 
recall his life. They appear convinced that in this case death has 
submitted to his all-conquering goodness. And it is suggested that 
the experience of these friends is but an anticipation of that com- 
munion which the unveiled presence of Christ will one day assure to 
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them. Death in this perspective is seen as especially liberating. It 
liberates the soul to a more complete freedom of choice, to a more 
total consecration to being. The soul consecrated to being during this 
life experiences often an invincible hope in a further communion with 
those to whom it has been faithful on this earth. And it is impossible 
to demonstrate philosophically that this hope is deceived.” 

Marcel begins by observing that there can be no question of treat- 
ing the absolute cessation of consciousness at death as a fact. For 
in the first place we have no right to speak of a consciousness in the 
same way as we speak of an object which can be defined as a par- 
ticular “thing” appearing at a definite time and-disappearing at an- 
other fixed moment. If we admit that consciousness is a manifestation 
of some deeper, nonappearing principle then we cannot speak of a 
final eclipse, for we cannot even apprehend or imagine the principle 
of which consciousness is the manifestation.” 

Such a principle as this might seem to bring us close to agnosticism 
but Marcel does not accept it in that sense at all. He advocates the 
active negation of death on the basis of fidelity. Nor is it simply the 
memory of the beloved that one is to cherish in fidelity. Even if one 
does cherish a memory, it is out of love for the being of which this 
memory is an image. The being itself then cannot and should not be 
treated as an image, or we should fall into absurdity, the image being 
referred back to another image and so on indefinitely. Our fidelity 
can only be founded upon an existence which cannot be imagined as 
belonging to the world of images.” 

To admit the Stoic or Idealistic premise that death is the ultimate 
reality is to annihilate the world of value. To admit this is not simply 
to admit a fact, for we are outside the world of brute fact here. It 
is rather to destroy human communion at its very heart. Value can 
only be thought of as a reality if it is related to the consciousness of 
an immortal destiny. Marcel remarks, too, that there is no human 
love worthy of the name which does not represent for him who loves 
a pledge and seed of immortality, for it is impossible to fulfill the 
immanent demands of genuine love without passing beyond oneself to 
a universal communion outside of which love cannot be realized or 
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endure. This universal communion can only be centered upon an 
Absolute Thou. 

Essential to value is its translucency. Value is the light in which 
we are enabled to glimpse the real face of our destiny and what value 
shows to us reaches its fullest development in another world. 

“Thus to make the other world the axis of our life is, of course, 
to take the opposite position from that of nearly all contemporary 
philosophers, and I do not deny that, at the bottom of my mind, there 
is an anxious voice protesting and persistently arguing in favor of 
the metaphysicians of Earth.”** But Marcel believes that the sys- 
tematic refusal to consider the other world is at the basis of the con- 
vulsions which mark our time. Everything happens indeed as though 
this ruined universe and all creaturedom itself turned relentlessly 
upon whoever claimed that he found here a lasting city. The affirma- 
tion of the other world entails a risk, it is the noble venture, but with- 
out this affirmation value and truth disappear from our present uni- 


verse. 

It is notable that the problem of death which preoccupied Marcel 
from very early is always seen in relation to another, the beloved. 
When Léon Brunschvicg accused Marcel of an extraordinary inter- 


est in death Marcel could truthfully reply that the question for him 
was inseparable from the mystery of love itself. From the moment 
that I make an affective vacuum about myself I can think calmly of 
death as of an indefinite sleep. But it is quite otherwise from the 
moment that another “thou” enters my life. Love demands a real 
survival of the beloved and it discovers this survival in an act of 
transcendence. We can perpetuate the “we” of friendship or love 
after death.’ The interpersonal exchange of love can persist after 
death as a source of interior renewal for me. If it depends upon me 
to maintain this relationship fresh and living, that is no proof that it 
is purely a subjective illusion. Thanks to my fidelity a real com- 
munion is still able to be realized with the beloved. In the precise 
measure in which the loved one was viewed as person and not as 
object, the “we-community” persists. To deny this would be to alter 
my own existence to which the other had become truly intrinsic. Al- 
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though tempted by despair I retain the power to deny to death its 
annihilating power and affirm the continuance of the “we-commun- 
ion,” by a free act of choice. The act of faith by which I maintain 
this presence does not offer the kind of objective verification that 
many seek for it, but it has, corresponding to it, a gift of presence 
that love attests to be real. Love refuses to accept the annihilation 
of the beloved. 

When this philosophy of presence is pushed to its limits, it calls 
for the Christian doctrine of the common Resurrection of the body, 
as Marcel recognizes. The demands implicit in human love as such 
lead us to this point of faith. The sole legitimate attitude in face of 
death thus becomes a faith in a higher intersubjective communion 
promised by the Spirit of Love in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Phil- 
osophy will not lead us to make this affirmation, but the demand for 
personal survival that is implicit in love opens the way for faith.” 

Some Christians are astonished when they realize the almost total 
silence of the Old Testament for many centuries with regard to the 
question of personal survival and the states after death. It seems that 
the thought of the Hebrews is here poles apart from the modern mind 
—even the modern mind that discards religion. For there is no evi- 
' dence whatsoever of that preoccupation with death that is part of 
today’s mentality. The progress of revelation in this sphere is clearly 
discernible from the very imperfect truth of the Old Testament to 
the explicit statements of the Christian Church. For although the 
Jews at certain periods did have some idea of eternal joy held out 
to them, it was an idea on the margin, so to speak, of Jewish dogma. 
The Sadducees, even in the time of Christ, denied the resurrection 
and were none the less accepted as priests. For centuries the Jewish 
people had no belief in a retribution after this world. Astonishing 
as that may seem to us, to whom the notion of retribution seems pri- 
mary in religion, if the Christian reflects “about the content of his 
own belief, he will perceive that there is very little in it for the under- 
standing, and nothing for the imagination. As a Catholic, he believes 
in survival after death in a state determined by the merits of the in- 
dividual; as a well-instructed Catholic, he knows that the popular 
fancies of heaven and hell are not only misleading, but false.”” 
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Hence his astonishment might legitimately be reduced somewhat when 
he considers the Jewish approach to death and survival. 

Old Testament thought moves in a completely different anthro- 
pological climate from ours. Hebrew thought had no clear philo- 
sophical distinction between spiritual soul and material body. The 
ruah, the soul, is doubtless a more ethereal reality than is the body, 
but except for the last centuries of Judaism, the soul is absolutely 
inconceivable separated from the body.*’ For the period of the 
Patriarchs, death is then a very simple and human affair, a natural, 
normal occurrence for man as for every living thing. It is a reality 
that causes no problems; one accepts it from the hand of God as one 
accepts other events. No question is raised concerning the status of 
the man after death. Death is the normal condition of man. One 
can at best hope for a death that culminates a happy old age. The 
great expectations of their people founded a supernatural peace in 
death for the early Jews. The mystery of their individual destiny 
was penetrated by their joy in the marvelous future of their people, 
promised a divine fullness.“ 

There exists side by side with this human view of death a current 
of agnosticism which we find especially in the Sapiential literature. 
A survival in the loving memory of men seems to be the only sur- 
vival worth striving for. The horizons of this life are the only ones 
worth considering. The perspective is definitely this world. That 
which exists beyond death, sheol, is of course also under the absolute 
dominion of Yahweh, but very little is known about this shadowy 
underworld.” It is astonishing to us to read the profoundly human 
prayer that Job offers to God in his sufferings. He begs for a little 
rest at the end of his days so that he may at least have the joy of the 
hireling at the end of his toil. The absence of any mention of another 
world where compensation for his sufferings will be had is almost 
shocking. 

This sapiential current had its echoes even up until the immedi- 
ately pre-Christian times. Ecclesiasticus in the second century before 
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Christ likens men to animals and declares that it is useless to attempt 
anything for the dead, for they are dead and destined to remain such. 
At times this current of thought is considerably more bitter in its 
reflections on death than was the peaceful resignation of the Patri- 
archs.** 

It is certainly true that there appears early in Judaic thought the 
somber region called sheol, the abode of the dead—but here we can- 
not allow ourselves to be deceived. Sheol is not proper to the bibli- 
cal tradition; it occurs in other Semitic religions. Moreover it does 
not refer to anything like an immortality of the soul—which is ma- 
terial like the body—but is simply a vague subterranean spot where 
souls live a life sometimes pictured as devoid of consciousness and 
always rather grim. It is a kind of survival, but in a very thin and 
vague existence. It is a region of darkness and silence, the land from 
which there can be no return and whose inhabitants have nothing to 
do with the land of the living. It is a jealously guarded prison, and 
arrival there is something to be feared. In fact, one cannot even 
praise the Lord in this desolate home of shades.“* 

In the Mosaic theology death is seen not only as a fact of nature 
but as a sanction, an essentially penal sanction for sin. When the 
will of God meets the resisting will of man death arises as a punish- 
ment for this transgression. The Mosaic catechesis of the Genesis 
recital moves in a juridical framework when it treats of death. Death 
is now penal—a completely new world of thought from what pre- 
ceded.** Western theology will prolong this perspective of death as 
penal, leaving to the Oriental Church the development of the idea 
of death as purification.’ Pauline theology will also stress this penal 
aspect in the future. Such a juridical conception naturally hastened 
the development of the idea of retribution. This idea of retribution 
was at times social and this-worldly, at times of this world but indi- 
vidual and, occasionally, individual but other-worldly. While most 
of the texts from the Psalms that seem to bear on the future life actu- 
ally do not, there are some, such as the forty-eighth Psalm, which ex- 
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press the hope that Yahweh can deliver us even from the abode of 
death. 

The influence of Hellenistic themes such as that of the immor- 
tality of the soul undoubtedly encouraged the development of the 
Mosaic theology of a retribution after death which would re-estab- 
lish the balance of violated justice. In the prophetic current of thought 
the resurrection of the dead appears first under the form of images. 
At first these images refer directly to the triumph of the Israelite 
people at the coming of the Messias and really affirm very little about 
death or resurrection. But with Daniel we hear a completely new 
and clear accent. He speaks clearly of the resurrection of the dead. 
Again it is not the survival of the separated soul—an idea foreign to 
Hebrew psychology—but the resurrection of the whole man, the 
person, the self.*’ It is moreover a resurrection that takes place for 
the punishment of the evil and the reward of the good. But even in 
this text Messianic perspectives are not very clearly separated from 
eschatological perspectives. After the persecution of Antiochus Epi- 
phanius revelation concerning death and its consequences had made 
definite progress. Ezechiel had spoken of a resurrection in a sense 
that may be taken to mean the resurrection of the people of Israel to 
power and justice. But the fact is clear in Daniel. An individual 
corporal resurrection is intended. 

Forty years after Daniel the second book of Maccabees offers us 
another important witness. While this book has all too often been 
cited to prove what it did not intend to affirm, there is no denying 
that it affirms the resurrection of the body at the time of the Mes- 
sianic age.** The mother expects to find her sons again, “at the time 
of mercy.” The sacrifice of Judas shows that in the thought of Judas 
and the author of the book it was useful to offer sacrifice whose puri- 
fying effect would be felt on the day of the Messianic resurrection. 
It is evident then that in the last century of Judaism there were those 
who believed in the bodily resurrection. But this belief in the resur- 
rection of the body was not by any means unanimous. One cannot 
but be struck, in studying the description of funeral rites in the Old 
Testament, by the complete absence of any mention of prayers for 
“the repose of the soul.”*° 
~ 4™McKenzie, op. cit., pp. 260-261. 
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The Wisdom of Solomon, probably the latest book of the Old Tes- 


tament, reflects another current of thought, closer to our idea of the 
immortality of the soul. This concept is not biblical or Hebraic, but 
was doubtless derived from the writer’s contact with Hellenistic cul- 
ture. He stresses the idea of a personal survival with God. At death 
the soul remains living and is united to God by knowledge and love. 
Thus the hopes expressed in Ps. 16 and 73 are resumed here in a per- 
spective that amalgamates Platonic philosophy with biblical revela- 
tion. It is certain that Wisdom puts the people of God on guard 
against any type of amoralism that doubts about the future life might 
suggest to them. Death is in some sense the culmination of the moral 
life and sanctions the all-important moral will of Yahweh. That the 
author inserts these truths in a framework novel to previous biblical 
thought—namely, the Hellenistic framework of the survival of sepa- 
rated souls—is perhaps accidental from the viewpoint of revelation. 
The charism of inspiration is not necessarily directed to endorsing 
the validity of this framework.” What is clear is that the Old Testa- 
ment closes on a certain note of tension between this Hellenistic 
theme of the immortality of the soul and the biblica] theme of the 
resurrection of the dead. Further developments in the New Testa- 
ment will move definitely in the line of the resurrection of the dead 
and not in the line of an immortality of separated souls. Actually 
the two concepts belong to two contrasting ethical and religious 
worlds. 

When one opens the New Testament one cannot but be impressed 
by the certainty that reigns there in contrast with the hesitations of 
the Old Testament. Jesus takes a resolute stand: Yahweh is the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob and He could not be called their 
God if He did not recall them to life.’ Jesus’ Resurrection is the 
pledge of ours. At the resurrection will occur the full retribution for 
the works of the just and the unjust alike. The final judgment con- 
cerning the moral life of each man will be given at the moment of 
this bodily resurrection—which is clearly reserved until the end of 
time. The doctrine of Jesus—remarkably clear upon the point of the 
resurrection from the dead is also remarkably reserved upon the con- 
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dition between death and resurrection. We are not told what the state 
of the dead is nor in what their activity consists before the resurrec- 
tion. Many of the details which belong to the Apocalyptic literary 
genre are doubtless prophetic exhortations to moral conversion.” 
The fact that Jesus employs such literary genres might suggest that 
it is not His intention to reveal explicit details about the condition 
of the dead before resurrection. The greatest certitude that Jesus 
gives us concerning death is the fact of His own resurrection. From 
that moment on the preaching of the Apostles will join the preaching 
of our own resurrection to the preaching of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. With Christianity the dominating fact is not death but 
the living Christ. 

In Paul’s theology of death there are several themes which domi- 
nate. His thought is penetrated with the idea of a providentially ar- 
ranged economy of salvation which has at its center the death and 
resurrection of Christ. His theology of death is perhaps framed in 
the problematic of the pharisaic theology in which he had been 
formed.** Moreover his whole consideration of death moves on the 
plane of soteriology. It is principally in function of sin that he con- 
siders death, particularly in his earlier letters. His conception is thus 
closer to the penal and juridical conception of death of the Mosaic 
catechesis. For Paul the death that entered into the world as a pun- 
ishment for one sin has been conquered by Christ. The coming of the 
Lord has radically ruined the reign of death and has introduced the 
reign of life and immortality. Christian life in Paul flows from a 
communion with this central mystery of the death and resurrection of 
Christ. Not only does the individual destiny of man enter into this 
plan of God for victory over death through Christ’s death, but the 
plan also has cosmic repercussions. Not only does the individual 
aspire to be liberated from death, sin, and the law, but the entire uni- 
verse aspires to be liberated from the servitude imposed upon it by 
sin. For Paul the entire Christian life is but a prolongation, in the 
universe of men and of things, of the mystery which recapitulates all 
Christian reality—the redemptive life, death and resurrection of 
Christ. The heart of the Pauline conception of death lies in the par- 
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allelism between Adam and Christ. Both recapitulate humanity, 
Adam as the source of death and Christ as the source of life. Life is 
introduced into the world as a fruit of the justice of Christ and the 
reign of death is abolished. As the thought of Paul develops over 
the years the theme of Christ as life increases in depth. In Romans 
he refers to the groanings of nature that longs for its liberation. In 
Ephesians, Corinthians, Colossians, the theme will be developed. His 
thought remains centered on the new element that the victorious resur- 
rection of Christ has introduced into all reality. Just as, because of 
the intimate bond between human nature and the material universe 
which is man’s home, all creation suffered a tension between life and 
death, corruption, servitude and freedom, so in the end, because of 
Christ’s victory the entire universe will victoriously manifest the 
glory of Christ and of those who commune in His risen life. In Jesus 
the entire reign of death had delivered itself over to mortal combat 
with the kingdom of life and had lost the struggle. The last enemy, 
death, will be destroyed and the triumph of life cannot be arrested. 

The conceptions of St. Paul concerning the condition of the Chris- 
tian after death and before the resurrection of the body remain very 
undetermined. His whole perspective is that of the Last Judgment, 
when the man will rise to receive the final reward or punishment for 
the things of this life. Certain details of the description which Paul 
gives us are doubtless part of the traditional literary framework of 
the apocalypses of pharisaic tradition. The trumpets and the voices 
of archangels do not perhaps engage the charism of inspiration to the 
same extent as does the great truth the Apostle is essentially affirm- 
ing: “And thus we shall be with the Lord—for ever.”™ It is already 
a difference of perspective from the earlier Epistles dominated by 
the juridical conception of death, and a foreshadowing of the Johan- 
nine ideas on death. 

As with so many other biblical themes the Johannine Epistles, par- 
ticularly the first, and the Apocalypse, add a completing touch to the 
theology of death. St. John, preoccupied with the theme of life, ac- 
cepts from the Genesis story those details which concern death as a 
portal to life. For St. John, Christ is the central mystery, Christ 
“The Living One” whose death and resurrection affirm in an especial 
way His sovereign, divine life. The Christian is baptized into the 
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death and the resurrection of Christ and so shares from the begin- 
ning in His victory over death. John stresses continually the fact 
that this victory is already inaugurated in the possession of divine 
faith and grace and that the Christian, “The Conqueror,” as he is 
called in the Apocalypse, already possesses germinally the life of the 
celestial city, and has already enjoyed his triumph over death. He 
will be rewarded with the “crown of life” by Christ, who will conduct 
him to the very springs of the water of life. For the mystic of Patmos 
Jesus’ resurrection has flooded the mystery of death with the fore- 
taste of life. Jesus Himself is the “firstborn from among the dead” 
possessing life in Himself and communicating it to His own. Death 
in St. John is almost never considered in itself. It is absorbed so to 
speak in the person of Christ who in His resurrection is the principle 
of ours. “I am the resurrection and the Life” is a summary of the 
Johannine views on death.” Death is of only subsidiary importance, 
enveloped in the life that is in Christ and in the resurrection of the 
Christian that is in some fashion already precontained in the Chris- 
tian’s adherence of faith to Christ. The Christian has already judged 
himself by the attitude he has taken up to Christ. In principle he is 
already dead or already living and for John it is these eternal per- 
spectives that count. We have already passed from death to life, as 
our attitude to Christ, “the Living One,” demonstrates. 

As the scriptural evidence concerning death makes clear, death 
has no longer any definite significance as a terminal experience for 
man. What one cannot help but gather from a reading of the New 
Testament sources is the fact that death has become of secondary im- 
portance. “Those whom the fear of death held in slavery all their 
life” are now free men.” Death is a particular episode in the devel- 
opment of life, an episode that assists man to discover the true life 
and in this sense it may be more truly called a birth, a beginning of 
life. 

On the other hand it is almost equally evident that death has been 
truly interiorized in the Christian framework. For the progressive 
liberation of the forces of life that will remove from death its termi- 
nal significance requires a kind of death; unless the grain of wheat 
falls into the ground and dies, it remains alone, without fruit. Death 
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is thus one of the first Christian experiences—the first, in fact—for 
Baptism is an insertion into the death and the resurrection of Christ. 
The entire sacramental life of man is centered in this progressive in- 
vasion of his soul by the powers of death that liberate the resources 
of life in Christ. All the Christian life is lived in communion with 
this Paschal mystery of Christ’s death and resurrection. Corporal 
death interests the Christian less than the advent of the communal 
triumph of the Messianic times to which his own death causes him to 
draw near. 

It was naturally within this complete framework of biblical revela- 
tion concerning death that the Fathers of the Church thought and 
wrote. They accented the transformation of the significance of death 
due to the resurrection of Christ. Before the acceptance of Christ, 
man’s whole existence, body and soul, was under the dominion of 
death but since the coming of Christ this dominion has been broken 
in principle. For the Greek Fathers redemption is seen within the 
perspective of the Incarnation as a healing union of dead human 
nature with the living God who vivifies that nature, body and soul. 
The Incarnation is itself radically the redemption, for by it sarx, flesh, 
has been united to the vivifying divinity. The redemption is but the 
supreme moment of the Incarnation.’ The Word unites Himself to 
a mortal body to liberate within all humanity the forces of life to 
crush the forces of death. The domain of death is thus in principle 
destroyed and corporal death is no longer to be feared—it may even 
be a thing longed for as the condition of union with Christ. Death 
is thus a crisis in growth. The Christian will not be fully man, fully 
Christian, until this crisis is surmounted. The ultimate fulfillment of 
the human person, body and soul, demands this rebirth which is cor- 
poral death. The sacraments meanwhile assist in the destruction of 
the forces of death within the Christian and the sacraments are en- 
tirely bathed in the light of the Paschal mystery of Christ’s death. 
Death has certainly been interiorized in the sense that Baptism, which 
introduced the Christian into Christ’s death, has to be an enduring in- 
fluence in the man’s life. The initial death of Baptism is to be made 
effective through the continued mystical death to the destructive 
forces which militate against the new life of Christ. 
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As to the state of the Christian after corporal death the Fathers 
add little to the data of Scripture. The just certainly enjoy happiness 
and yet one could not say that their happiness is in every detail com- 
plete. The resurrection of the body is as always the Patristic per- 
spective. Father Daniélou is of the opinion that the Fathers do not 
propose a beatitude reserved exclusively for the soul before the res- 
urrection.” The entire man, dead in Christ and subtracted from the 
yoke of death, enjoys happiness in Christ but a happiness which is 
incomplete. Daniélou believes that the Patristic conception invites 
us to think of beatitude as a successive development of the resur- 
rection and that our task is to render more precise what would be 
lacking to the soul before the Parousia. This appears to Daniélou 
more in accord with the Patristic trend of thought than an attempt to 
envisage a salvation which would concern the soul alone and in which 
the body would be totally excluded before the resurrection of the 
dead.” This is particularly so since corporal resurrection would seem 
to be begun inchoatively in this life through the influence of the 
Eucharist.” Whatever may be thought of Daniélou’s theory, it is cer- 
tainly true that the Fathers manifest the same discretion concerning 
the state of the Christian after death that Scripture manifests. 


It was only natural that subsequent Christian thought should de- 
velop the great biblical themes concerning death and its significance. 
Medieval thought concerned itself particularly in elaborating a com- 
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plex theology of the states after death. In this they followed the lead 
of St. Thomas in his Commentary on the Sentences and preserved in 
general the order he indicated there—though the only tract on the 
last things that we have from St. Thomas’ hand is that found in the 
early Commentary. 

From Thomas to Suarez the theologians generally adapted the 
Thomistic schema for treating of these questions concerning the last 
things, though at times they devoted an excessive attention to ques- 
tions more curious than decisive. The theme of the particular judg- 
ment received at times an emphasis that it does not have in the sources 
of tradition. It was natural also that at the period of the Reform the 
tract on the last things also should take on the polemic and apologetic 
tone common to the theology of the period. If the biblical themes 
of the Victory of Christ, the common triumph of the Parousia receive 
less attention than the particular judgment and Purgatory this was 
normal in the age which accented the importance of the individual 
and was much concerned with indulgences, remuneration and the fate 
of the soul immediately after death.” 

What has been of greater interest to modern theologians is not so 
much the state of individual souls after death and before resurrec- 
tion as the experience of death itself. What corporal death means in 
itself, what takes place at that moment preoccupies modern theologi- 
cal thinking on the last things. Body and soul are separated and the 
soul goes to Heaven, Hell, Purgatory or Limbo would have been the 
summary answer of the medieval theologian. But today’s theologians 
would like to explore speculatively the idea of death somewhat more 
extensively. 

The movement to consider death as an especially decisive moment 
in human life is of course not of recent origin in theological specula- 
tion. Certain theologians had defended in the nineteenth century a 
sort of special illumination at the moment of death. And Glorieux, 
some thirty years ago, proposed a theory by which the moment of 
death was a moment of decisive import since at that moment there 
was granted to the soul—even the soul of the unbaptized, apparently 
—a final option which is made by virtue of a special illumination 
from the life to come and which is decisive for the spiritual welfare 
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of the soul.*’ Numerous other theologians have recognized the in- 
comparable import of this decisive moment of death and have granted 
to it some special significance. Often these theories are particularly 
concerned with the problem of the salvation of unbaptized infants. 
The number and weight of the authorities that have taken a position 
in this regard concerning death may be judged from the masterly 
expositions of P. Gumpel in his two Downside Review articles on the 
subject."* What is of interest here is less the genesis of t#é various 
speculative theologies of death, concerned as they frequently are 
with the specialized problem of the salvation of unbaptized infants, 
than the theology itself which they elaborate. It would perhaps make 
for neatness in our categories if we could simply dismiss these specu- 
lations as the wanderings of a sentimentalist’s theologizings, but un- 
fortunately for such facile peace, the list of authorities is impressive, 
even more so in weight than in number. 

Many modern theologians begin from the standpoint that the mys- 
tery of Christ’s death is the pattern for the death of the Christian. 
But the death of Christ was an exceptional and decisive act from 
many aspects. The redemption of mankind was accomplished by a 
death that was from the beginning freely consented to, freely desired 


even, freely accepted. It was indeed imposed from without by the 
executioners of Christ, but it was at the same time freely willed and 
accepted by Christ before and during the entire process which led up 
to it. The oblation of the sacrificial Victim was accomplished in the 
hushed privacy of the Upper Room before the executioners were per- 
haps even alerted to the needfulness of this death. 

It is undeniable that to the observer, who necessarily confronts 
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death in an impersonal mode, the death of Christ, as every other 
death, was an event that was rather suffered than chosen. To those 
who witnessed the death of Christ, even despite the magnificently 
free utterances that summed up His interior attitudes on the Cross, 
His death must have appeared rather as something undergone, rather 
than as something elected, opted, active. The attitudes of the Apostles 
in the days succeeding His death demonstrate that even their per- 
ceptive eyes saw nothing else in this theandric act but suffering un- 
dergone. The process of death in its ultimate stages would appear to 
be rather passive than active—a sort of falling asleep in the Lord, 
from which there results an awakening in the Lord on the other side 
of the experience of death itself. As though for a moment the liberty 
that had characterized and, as it were, constituted the man were sus- 
pended and the person underwent an experience in which his deepest 
self had no part. 

Such a concept of Christ’s death would deprive the fulfillment of 
the supreme redemptive act of a share in the conscious liberty in- 
dispensably required that the redemption take place at all. It is not 
entirely certain that the experience of human death, and especially 
the death of the Christ need be so assimilated to the unconscious death 
of other living organisms. There is at least a restricted sense in 
which we can speak of death as an act, an activity freely chosen. 
The death and resurrection of the sacramental Baptism certainly in- 
volves a principle of death interiorized in the person and active 
throughout his life. But the death referred to and intended there is 
a mystical and not a corporal death. Nonetheless it involves cor- 
poral death in a sense. The Christian who commits himself to the 
providential plan for his life in all its intimate particulars doubtless 
accepts both the laws of nature that govern and determine the moment 
of his bodily dissolution and the decisions of God that support and 
determine the application of those laws. His acceptance of the con- 
crete order and situation in which he is divinely placed is, in germ, 
an acceptation of the phenomenon of death itself as it will confront 
him personally in this context. In his poor human fashion we may 
say that he wills to die with a “last intention.” 

It is at least a priori possible that death is as profound an experi- 
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ence for the free Christian soul as for the body. This experience, 
which lays bare the corporal vital nature of the body in an unparal- 
leled fashion, exposing as it were the very roots of the composite na- 
ture of man, certainly is of supreme importance for the soul. All as- 
cetical and pastoral literature demonstrate the point to satiety. We 
are unceasingly urged to “prepare” our death. And yet death is an 
act so strictly personal, so impervious to anticipatory experience that 
it retains always for the investigator, for him who would prepare it, 
an unforeseeable, a unique character. Those who have experienced 
it are not in the habit of returning to us to elaborate its theoretical 
basis. In such a situation we cannot but have recourse to a philosophy 
or a religious vision of the world. The Aristotelico-Thomistic phil- 
osophy makes possible at least an approach to an understanding from 
without of this phenomenon of death. From it we learn the possi- 
bility of corruption of the body and the necessity of the soul’s endur- 
ing life. 

The soul, as the form of the body, cannot but be affected by the 
death of the body. Its function, during the period of the body’s life, 
was to give to the body that life which is unremittingly exposed to 
death and finally dedicated to death. The ultimate situation of the 
body seems, in this philosophy, to be the dissolution with which it 
was threatened from the beginning. And, apparently, the soul, as the 
form of the body, would die as form, at the same moment—whatever 
its future as anima separata.” 

But the soul is not only form, it is also subsistent, and as human, 
it is free. The situation in which it finds itself at the moment of death 
is far more decisive for itself than for the body as the value of the 
soul is superior to the body. Its last moment cannot but have for it 
a tragically weighty significance. Such an ultimate act we would ex- 
pect to be characterized by liberty and by support from the body. 
As a human soul, dependent upon a material companion, it would 
be expected to act with the support of this material principle, the 
body, and yet by that very act to register the dissolution of the com- 
posite.“* The act that closes human life would thus be human in the 
fullest sense of the word. It would be an act prepared by human 
liberty throughout its length, inserted in the context of human his- 
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tory, freighted with the individual history of this soul, and stamp- 
ing with a human consistency, for eternity, the human attitudes of 
the soul.” In no sense would it be then an act of the soul alone, re- 
leased from the “bondage” of matter in a Platonic fashion. In put- 
ting an end to the temporally affected series of prior human acts, it 
would act, not to dissolve their eternal significance as spiritual 
choices, but to conclude them with an act that embodied in a tran- 
scendent fashion their this-world value. Such an act would be at 
once a summation and a conclusion.® The laborious preparation of 
species that characterized the previous acts of the body would be tele- 
scoped in this act which finishes with preparations in order to take 
up an unchanging attitude which is the fruit of those preparations. 

In an act of such decision it appears possible that the personal 
freedom of the composite person could be engaged to an extent 
hitherto unrealized. In disengaging itself from the body, the soul 
freely assumes a consistent attitude to the world of values that was 
not realizable to this extent before. It wills as spirit what is forced 
upon it as body— its own temporary separation from the body.” At 
the moment that the human personality is reflected with the least 
clarity in the expressions of the body, it assumes its greatest clarity 
as freedom, unifying the past and totalizing its experience in an op- 
tion that expresses itself totally.” 

It would be difficult to conceive of death as wholly deprived of a 
free response. The stages of freedom, laden with imposed influences, 
social, religious, family, biological, which the soul has known in its 
life of union with the body, have been stages of a freedom gradu- 
ally determining itself and liberating itself from all determinisms. 
The life that the soul is to lead in its future existence is marked by 
a free adherence to the supreme good or a free aversion from it. 
That the decisive moment of death should fail in freedom would seem 
to imply that human death was assimilated all too closely to the ani- 
mal death, was removed from conscious prolongation of Christ’s 
activity on the Cross. The whole of life having been a preparation 
for the attitude that the soul takes up at this moment, it would appear 
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meaningless that this attitude should not be chosen with lucid choice. 
The inconsistencies that have marked the moral acts of man, and even 
his superactual moral attitudes, should be submissive here to a su- 
preme choice that definitely expresses and sums up his lesser choices. 

The fact that he is a being operating in time, choosing with a lib- 
erty relative to change, has been at once the risk and the salvation of 
man. Such choices with difficulty could determine the total moral 
being of the man who posits them since they are susceptible of re- 
formation as long as the man continues to exist in time. They can and 
doubtless are decisive for his eternal salvation, but at the same time 
they leave certain doors open, certain areas of his personality incom- 
pletely engaged. 

The act which is to complete and summarize the human series of 
moral acts would seem to be a moral act that realizes the possibili- 
ties of good or evil in the person not only at the level of motivation 
or of act but at the level of being itself. Death would thus involve 
a choice which recapitulates all previous choices because it expresses 
the underlying orientation of the soul in a fully conscious manner. 
The partial and fluctuating determinations of oneself that had pre- 
ceded this ultimate option would naturally retain their full moral 
and religious importance, preforming the final liberty without neces- 
sitating it. Personal moral autonomy, acquired painfully and at 
varying levels during life, would at the last moment of life assume a 
completeness for good or for woe that would mean the final fulfill- 
ment of man as free. The human development had thus far taken 
place upon a given, the body, as substratum. At death, when sepa- 
ration from this pregiven, unfree foundation for freedom takes place, 
it would seem that spiritual maturity becomes possible in a new sense. 
At the moment of conscious death, all previous values are re-evalu- 
ated and the soul chooses its attitude before its creator with aware- 
ness of the commitment it makes. The previous choices are seen as 
preparations that do not completely sound the possibilities of the 
concrete personality but prepare for its total expression at death. 
The assumption of the irrevocable attitude could hardly be other than 
the expression of those lesser choices which had educated the per- 
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At times theories have been proposed that seem to reduce the im- 
portance of the human choices of this life, leaving to them a minimal 
importance and depending upon a final option made at—or even 
after—death to secure for man the mature expression of his person- 
ality."* It is of course clear that a choice made after death is in no 
wise consonant with Christ’s emphasis upon this life’s choices. 

It should also be clear to one who reads the Gospels with an open 
mind that the decisive importance of the choices made all during 
this life cannot be obliterated by the final attitude that the soul as- 
sumes before death. On the contrary, if such a final choice exists, it 
is undoubtedly the expression of the man such as he has formed him- 
self by previous choices, although these choices may have lain at a 
deeper level of his personality than that immediately clear to him. 
The choice, if it is to be an expression of the person, cannot be in 
discontinuity with the person’s past. Its very purpose is to express 
that past with a completeness and a depth that has not been possible 
in choices more intimately affected by time. 

What such a choice excludes is rather the puerile concept of final 
perseverance which seems to regard God as engaged in a whimsical 
game, calling one to eternity from a sort of ambush so that if one 
happens to be in the state of grace at the moment, so much the better 
for him, if not, so much the worse. The surprises of death are not 
exactly that in the great Christian perspectives. Our moral life is not 
a meaningless inconsistency. If it were, states of grace and of sin 
could alternate with meaningless fluctuation. But the moral life of 
man is that which constructs and forms his personality more than 
any other facet of his activity. It is absurd to propose that previous 
choices do not weigh upon present and future choices. Our past in- 
scribes itself upon our psyche as well as on our physiology.”* Those 
who would expect of a final option that it allow hardened sinners 
easily to convert themselves to God at the last moment are completely 
deluded. It would be a moral miracle that the soul should so re- 
voke all that has constituted its spiritual past. The tragic risk is 
rather that such a hardened sinner will render his freedom consistent 
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in adhering more fully to evil. The self-construction that takes place 
in such a soul will be the more fearful because the more free. In 
this case Hell is the term of the soul’s development, and in Hell its 
option will be ratified for eternity. Man is capable of engaging his 
liberty in the direction of Hell long before death and the final option 
would be but a more total prise de conscience of previous choices. 
Acts that engage man’s full liberty may be less frequent than is some- 
times thought, but St. Paul is very clear about the fact that man can 
place acts that merit Hell long before the moment of death. 

There is, however, another class of sinners whose soul is the scene 
of living contradictions, “the rendez-vous of Heaven and Hell.” 
There are those who leave God freely, but not without regret. There 
are those whose passing acts at times contradict their enduring atti- 
tudes. There are those whose thirst for God is not appeased by satiety 
with creatures and who remain torn between self and God until the 
final moment. For such as these death assumes a clarifying role. 
There are the saints whose efforts at total donation, as they witness, 
have been so incomplete, so much in need of repetition. For such 
as these death assumes the role of the final invitation. The liberty 
that they have arduously constructed for themselves by repeated 
choices now offers them the opportunity adequately to express them- 
selves. The Saint’s option for God over self has been repeated so 
often that there is no likelihood that the last choice will be anything 
but the total act of love they have sought and prepared. One does not 
easily negate the complex structure of his own personality and obliter- 
ate at one stroke all that has made his individuality. 

The witness to a death agony is no doubt tempted to consider death 
rather passivity than an act such as has been described by some 
modern theologians. But of course what he is witnessing is the ex- 
terior of death, the progressive dissolution of the composite. And 
death, as Heidegger remarks, is always interior, personal. The theo- 
logian is not concerned with appearances of death but with the interior 
acts which may or may not take place at that precise moment when 
the bodily preparations for dissolution are completed.” To accept 
and affirm one’s creaturely status at this moment, with all that the 
status of creature implies, remains at least a possibility. 


T4Rondet, op. cit., p. 150. 
Karl Rahner, Schriften zur Theologie (Einsiedeln: Benziger, 1955), T. II, p. 93. 
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It is true that neither Scripture nor Tradition, the sources of Reve- 
lation, offer us any indication that the option proposed by theologians 
is a fact. It is at best theological speculation. But if it is asserted 
by certain theologians, this is not merely for the sake of gratuitous 
assertion. It is an attempt to reply to the questions raised by modern 
philosophers, and theology itself, to the problem of death. One might 
attach the note of “possible” to it, if the necessary restrictions are ob- 
served in the theory. But even possibilities have their theological 
importance. This final option theory interests theologians from more 
than one point of view. Were it acceptable it would doubtless throw 
light on such problems as the nature of final impenitence, of mortal 
sin, of the fate of unbaptized infants, on the mystery of Hell. 

The philosophers who posed the question as to the meaning of 
death might find in Revelation many indications of a solution to their 
question. The interiorization of death, its capacity to give deeper 
meaning to life, are not themes foreign to theological thinking. Rev- 
elation, as Christ Himself, is always contemporaneous to each suc- 
ceeding age. Theologians are aware of the repeated calls of the Mag- 
isterium to speak the message of Christ in terms that enlighten their 
contemporaries. Theology progresses and develops in living contact 
with all that is valid in contemporary thought, whatever its source. 
Many of the leading theologians of the day are seeking for a more 
complete elaboration of a theology of death. However, before a com- 
plete theology of death could be structured we would have to have 
answers to such questions as the relation of human to animal death, 
the relation of the “separated soul” to the material cosmos before the 
Resurrection, the relation of death as natural to death as punish- 
ment in the concrete order, the relation of death to personal grave 
sin, to the dominion of the devil, and many other questions.” 


76K. Rahner, “Zur Theologie des Todes,” Synopsis, Studien aus Medizin und Natur- 
wissenschaft, Heft 3 (1949), pp. 87-112. 





Having broken the unity of time 
and eternity Renaissance man be- 
came enslaved in the here and 
now. Three twentieth-century solu- 
tions: joyous recapture, indefinite 
expansion, fatalistic acceptance. 


THE ENIGMA OF TIME 


Proust, Virginia Woolf, and Faulkner 
MICHAEL F. MOLONEY 


ALMOST FORTY YEARS AGO, Nikolai Berdyaev, in The End of Our 
Time, developed the thesis that the epoch inaugurated by the Renais- 
sance was coming to a close, that the Renaissance glorification of man 
had reached an impasse. There was evidence in modern society, he 
thought, of man’s inclination to renounce self-aggrandizement in an 
agonizing search for transcendental values. On the whole, Berdyaev’s 
was a courageous and intelligent attempt to read the riddle of con- 
temporary history, but if the novel of the ensuing period is a reliable 
index to its psychic drift, what he sensed was not the end of an epoch 
but the evolution of a new phase of the old. For man’s strong urge 
to escape the bonds of mortality, which he noted, has, in the interim, 
spent itself not so much in a search for the transcendental as in the 
transcendentalization of self. 
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Of these bonds, time and space are primary and its resolution of 
the problems of time and space was peculiar to the Renaissance. 
It has been said of the Homeric epics that they raise no problems of 
temporal and spatial perspective because the procession of phe- 
nomena they present takes place in an unrelieved foreground, that 
is “. . . in a local and temporal present which is absolute”.’ In medie- 
val literature where such problems might have seemed particularly 
acute because of the sharp medieval sundering of time and eternity 
they are dissolved by the unity of the medieval ontological conviction. 
Although in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight the milieu is described 
with brilliant effectiveness, we know that it is the state of Gawain’s 
mind, not a physical place, with which the poet is really concerned, 
just as we know that the lapse of time from Michaelmas to All-Hal- 
lows is psychologically rather than externally meaningful. The Divine 
Comedy is, even more significantly, devoid of perspective reference. 
Space, for Dante, a modern critic has suggested,’ is seen “cartographi- 
cally” in the manner of the Sienese narrative painters of the early 
Renaissance. With the Sienese artists the difficulty of embracing the 
totality of space was satisfied by a structure arbitrary yet fertile 
which was neither the schematic abbreviation of a ground plan nor 
yet a normal perspective. Approached horizontally objects are hidden 
one behind the other and distance, by progressively diminishing their 
size, also tends to efface them. But seen from above, space unfolds 
like a carpet, and the configuration of the earth, like the slope of a 
mountain, provides a shallow but spacious stage for the deployment 
of personae.* 

Dante’s vision of time is perhaps best explained by resort to Auer- 
bach’s concept of “figural” interpretation of reality. Such interpre- 
tation, Auerbach declares, “. . . establishes a connection between two 
events or persons in such a way that the first signifies not only itself 
but also the second, while the second involves or fulfills the first. The 
two poles of a figure are separated in time, but both, being real 
events or persons, are within temporality. They are both contained 
in the flowing stream which is historical life, and only the compre- 
hension, the intellectus spiritualis, of their interdependence is a 


1Erich Auerbach, Mimesis, tr. Willard R. Trask (Princeton, 1953), p. 7. 
2Wylie Sypher, Four Stages of Renaissance Style (Garden City, N.Y., 1955), pp. 52-53. 
*Henri Focillon, Vie de formes, troisiéme édition (Paris, 1947), p. 48. Cited by Sypher. 
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spiritual act.’”* The figural schema “. . . permits both its poles—the 
figure and its fulfillment—to retain the characteristics of concrete 
historical reality in contradiction to what obtains with symbolic or 
allegorical personifications, so that figure and fulfillment . . . have a 
significance which is not incompatible with their being real. An event 
taken as a figure preserves its literal and historical meaning.” This 
figural realism far from undermining the actuality of history actually 
re-emphasizes it. “The world beyond . . . is God’s design in active 
fulfillment. In relation to it, earthly phenomena are on the whole 
merely figural, potential, and requiring fulfillment. This also applies 
to the individual souls of the dead: it is only here, in the beyond, 
that they attain fulfillment and the true reality of their being. . . . 
It is precisely the notion complete de leur propre individualité which 
the souls attain in Dante’s beyond by virtue of God’s judgment; and 
specifically, they attain it as an actual reality, which is in keeping 
with the figural view and the Aristotelian-Thomist concept of form.” 
Consequently, for Dante, who may be taken as typical of the High 
Middle Ages, there can be no perspective of time since the temporal 
and the eternal are interknit in an inseparable unity. 

The old Michelet-Burckhardt insistence that in the period of the 
Renaissance man gained selfhood by renouncing the shackles forged 
by medieval theology is no longer seriously held by competent 
scholars. The researches of such diversely based authorities as 
Giuseppe Toffanin, Konrad Burdach, Etienne Gilson, Jacques Mari- 
tain, Douglas Bush, and Wallace K. Ferguson have laid the ghost of 
that ancient error. Still there was at least a half-truth in the Michelet- 
Burckhardt view of the abruptness of the break between the two 
epochs. While the Renaissance did not create the humanist vision it 
did by the relentless pressure of its secularism establish that vision 
within a newly circumscribed physical setting and within a strictly 
limited time perspective. On this point Wylie Sypher’s observation 
is acute: 

The renaissance painter accepted the laws of optical perspective, construct- 
ing his scene about a vanishing-point so that his composition had a three- 
dimensional space conceived from a fixed point of view. Within this ‘closed’ 
vanishing-point perspective the figures were situated in a coherent, limited 


4Op. cit., p. 73. 
5]bid., pp. 195-196. 
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‘deep’ space enabling us to see them together ‘simultaneously’ in their rela- 
tion to each other and to the cubical boundaries of the scene they occupy. 
This sort of pictorial space (really architectural in its conception) uses in- 
stantaneous time; thus the renaissance optical perspective in painting fuses 
time with space by reducing time to a moment when the painted figures are 
associated in a unified action like that of the ‘regular’ renaissance drama.° 
Here the unchanging foreground of the Greeks and the temporal- 
eternal synthesis of medieval man have equally yielded to a theater 
of action spatially circumscribed and temporally determined. Con- 
sciously and deliberately for Renaissance painting but equally for 
all the Renaissance arts the here was made the locus of man’s en- 
deavor and the now the limit of his creative thrust. Radical as the 
change was, it had not been wholly unannounced. In the continuous 
unity of philosophical experience, of which Gilson has written, the 
nominalists of the thirteenth and fourteenth foreshadow the nominal- 
ists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. What is significant, 
however, is the thoroughness with which the Renaissance space-time 
conceptions imposed themselves. From the late sixteenth century on 
they dominate Western thought as the arts of the Western world tes- 
tify. Even the baroque arts, in which the Counter-Reformation at- 
tempted to reverse Renaissance secularism, are often illogically and 
contradictorily touched by them. 

Before the attacks of twentieth-century science, the tyranny of 
Renaissance space is now, on many fronts, yielding. In the sober 
daily experience of everyman scarcely less than in the perfervid 
pages of the Sunday supplements and in the scientific calculations, 
military and otherwise, for interplanetary exploration space seems 
very nearly conquered. At long last modern man senses deliverance 
from the cramped environment in which, ironically, his Renaissance 
forebears, in the name of freedom, established him. The dominion 
of time, in the experience of everyman, has remained mere stable, 
but here too, if the greatest of twentieth-century novelists are valid 
interpreters of their age, there is a widespread stirring. Proust, 
Thomas Mann, Kafka, Joyce, Virginia Woolf, Faulkner—these are 
only the more eminent of the fictionists who have been concerned 
with the time enigma. Any discussion of time in modern fiction, 
however, must begin with Henri Bergson who, in the years immedi- 


6Op. cit., pp. 51-52. Cf. also Dagobert Frey, Gotik und Renaissance (Augsburg, 1929), 
chaps. 2 and 3. 
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ately preceding the first world war, launched his eloquent attack on 
entrenched scientism in an effort to effect a synthesis of the truly 
scientific and spiritual. At the heart of Bergson’s labors was the de- 
sire to provide a demonstration of the freedom of the human will 
which for him was linked inextricably with the problem of the mean- 
ing of time. Consequently, he rejected the radical mechanism of 
Huxley because it implied “. . . a metaphysic in which the totality 
of the real is postulated complete in eternity. . . .” He rejected too, 
the radical finalism of Leibniz since it implied “. . . that things and 
beings merely realize a programme previously arranged. But if 
there is nothing unforeseen, no invention of creation in the universe, 
time is useless again.”” According to T. E. Hulme, Bergson’s most 
incisive and influential literary interpreter in English, Bergson for- 
swore mechanism and finalism for the same reason—because they 
both find no place for duration.* 

The key to Bergson’s thought in this n.atter is to be found in his 
differentiation of the fundamental self from the spatial self. There 
are in man, he declared, two different selves, one of which is, as it 
were, the externalization of the other, its spatial and social representa- 
tion. Men achieve a knowledge of the inner fundamental self by a 
deep introspection which enables them to grasp their psychic states 
as living entities. The succession in duration of these inner states, 
which permeate one another, has nothing in common with juxtaposi- 
tion in homogeneous space. But these moments of effective self-reali- 
zation are rare. The greater part of the time men live outside them- 
selves hardly aware of the true reality of self. Consequently, their 
lives unfold for the most part in space rather than in time; they live 
for the external world rather than for themselves. Human freedom, 
for Bergson, consists in the repossession of self from the domination 
of externality. It is by such repossession that man experiences “pure 
duration.” The significance of Bergson’s distinction between “pure 
duration” and what he calls Kant’s concept of “homogeneous time” 
lay for him in the conviction that his metaphysic of time freed man’s 
inner life from the compulsions of determinism. Man’s freedom 
cannot be denied, he insisted, except by the identification of time 
with space which was virtually what Kant’s inadequate distinction 


*Creative Evolution, tr. Arthur Mitchell (New York, 1911), p. 39. 
8Speculations (London, 1936), p. 203. 
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between them had done. Consequently, to save freedom Kant had 
been obliged to raise it to the noumenal sphere. But in Bergson’s 
theory, if psychic moments, instead of existing side by side as in 
Kant’s spatial conception of their relationship, are considered as 
permeating each other in a heterogeneous fashion, then the human 
self is rescued from the laws of necessary physical determination and 
becomes a free cause.” 

The indebtedness of Proust (who remains a point of reference for 
all other contemporary novelists concerned with the time problem) 
to Bergson is unquestionable despite his emphatic insistence on the 
originality of his own time philosophy.” Still there was an important 
difference. Whereas Bergson the philosopher was concerned pri- 
marily with psychological time, Proust the artist could not nor did 
he attempt to escape the operation of chronological time. There is a very 
real sense in which Remembrance of Time Past is the most romantic 
of all novels, if an unalloyed anguish at the ceaseless flow of time 
and the inevitability of its impact is considered a cardinal aspect of 
romanticism. This anguish already vibrates in the great overture to 
Swann’s Way—‘Many years have passed since that night. . . . Never 
again will such hours be possible for me”—building up through care- 
fully planned cumulative stages to the double climax in The Pasi 
Recaptured. The sight of M. de Charlus in the Champs-Elysées on 
the day of the Princesse de Guermantes’ reception—the “. . . wild 
forest of snow-white hair . . .,” the “. . . white beard, like the beards 
of snow on the statues of river gods in the public gardens . . .” giving 
to the aged baron the majesty of a King Lear—is the first shock to 
the narrator. But the full dramatic impact of his situation is not evi- 
dent until he arrives at the Guermantes’. The initial impression that 
the Prince and his guests are “made up” finally crystallizes in the 
awareness that time had gone by for himself as well as for them, 
that “. . . it is out of young men who last long enough that life makes 
its old men.” 

There is for Proust, then, no possible arresting of time’s flow. 
Man’s triumph does not come from the immobilizing of the moment 
but from its “recapture” after it has been swept away on the irre- 


®Time and Free Will, tr. by F. L. Pogson (London, 1910), pp. 231-240. 
10Cf. Fernand Vial, “Le Symbolisme Bergsonien du temps dans l’oeuvre de Proust,” 
PMLA, LV (1940), 1191-1212. 
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sistible tide. Moreover, the act of recovery is the achievement of 
the affective memory. Early in Swann’s Way the narrator informs 
his reader that the intellectual memory is helpless in dealing with 
the past because the “. . . past is hidden somewhere outside the realm, 
beyond the reach of intellect, in some material object (in the sensa- 
tion which that material object will give us)... .” Again, at the 
Guermantes’ reception he declares “. . . that the sensation of the un- 
even flagstone, the stiffness of the napkin and the savour of the 
madeleine had awakened in me something that had no relation to 
what I used to endeavour to recall to mind about Venice, Balbec, 
Combray with the aid of a colourless, undistinguishing memory.” 
The revelation which comes to the narrator at this time is that the 
sensuous memory can succeed where the intellectual memory is im- 
potent. Just as the sensation of the repeated taste of the madeleine 
obliterates for the schoolboy the lapsed years so for the aging man 
the touch of the uneven flagstones and the texture of the napkin 
similarly annihilate the years that intervene between the analogous 
sensations experienced in the baptistry of St. Mark’s and the hotel 
dining room in Balbec. In this “recapture” of the past there is a 
peculiarly creative satisfaction, for the moment recalled has a rich- 
ness of aesthetic content which did not exist in the same moment origi- 
nally experienced. It has been a repeated disappointment of the nar- 
rator that the imagination, “. . . the only organ with which I could 
enjoy beauty, was not able to function, by virtue of the inexorable 
law which decrees that only that which is absent can be imagined.” 
The circumstance of sensuous recall alone provides the necessary 
stimulation of imaginative function: 

But let a sound already heard or an odour caught in bygone years be 
sensed anew, simultaneously in the present and the past, real without being 
of the present moment, ideal but not abstract, and immediately the permanent 
essence of things usually concealed is set free and our true self, which had 
long seemed dead but was not dead in other ways, awakes, takes on fresh life 
as it receives the celestial nourishment brought to it. A single minute re- 
leased from the chronological order of time has recreated in us the human 
being similarly released, in order that he may sense the minute. And one 
comprehends readily how such a one can be confident in his joy; even though 


11The Past Recaptured (Modern Library), p. 61. 
12/bid., p. 194. 
18] bid., p. 197. 
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the mere taste of a madeleine does not seem to contain logical justification for 
this joy, it is easy to understand that the word ‘death’ should have no mean- 
ing for him; situated outside the scope of time, what could he fear from the 
future ?** 

Here it would seem Western man has come full circle since the six- 
teenth century. Then in protest against the ascetic demand of me- 
dieval other-worldiness, he had sought refuge and relief in time. For 
very nearly four centuries he has pressed relentlessly its exploitation, 
though never with final satisfaction. The laments over time’s evanes- 
cence in a thousand sonnets, the reworking of the melancholy medita- 
tions of Catullus, Ovid, and Horace in a poignancy of spirit made 
doubly sensitive by the disquiet of the Christian conscience testify 
to Renaissance man’s protest against the self-imposed limitations 
of his new world. Still it was not until the opening years of the 
twentieth century and their disillusionment with the pragmatic at- 
tempt to build here the heavenly city that the more sensitive souls 
turned to the timeless for what time could not afford. Nevertheless, 
the timeless to which Proust fled, reversing the direction of the Ren- 
aissance quest, was not the transcendental timeless of Berdyaev’s 
concern. Humility did not motivate Proust’s hegira. He was not only 
his own prophet, he was his own divinity, forging out of the most 
unsubstantial aspect of his human nature the weapon of his release 
from temporality. 

The impact of Proust’s time philosophy was not lost on Mrs. Woolf. 
But, as David Garnett has said, even before she read Proust her 
work was a research of the past. As agonizingly aware as he of the 
fragility of the moment her method of lending it stability was sharply 
different. Proust bowed to the inevitability of time’s flow, but found 
compensation in the fact that the moment recaptured from the past 
possessed, thanks to the transforming power of the imagination, a 
concentration not present in the same moment originally experienced. 
Mrs. Woolf sought through the creative activity of the intellect not 
only to stay the moment but to expand it into an eternity. Their 
difference here is primarily a difference of philosophical orientation. 
The devotion of the Bloomsbury group to the basically idealistic posi- 
tion expounded by G. E. Moore is well known. But the daughter of 
Leslie Stephen, who was also, more remotely, of the blood of the 


14] bid., p. 198. 
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Darwins, the Symondses, and the Stracheys, could scarcely escape the 
prevailing positivism of the generation preceding her own. Her novels 
are a painful revelation that her time philosophy is born of the clash 
in a sensitive mind between a quasi neo-Platonic dialectic and posi- 
tivist conviction, the latter merging with “. . . the inherited void of 
an ascetic unshakable agnosticism.” 

Chronologically the first of Mrs. Woolf's time novels, Mrs. Dal- 

loway is the most confident expression of her time thesis. Since her 
effort is to dominate time there is no attempt to flee it or deny its 
reality. Instead, Clarissa Dalloway’s recollection of her youth at 
Bourton, her realization that Peter Walsh will soon return from India, 
and the indication of her age (“over fifty”) saturate the reader in 
time awareness in the very opening pages. Throughout the novel re- 
minders of time are everywhere: 
. . . Big Ben strikes. . . . Out it boomed. First a warning musical; then the 
hour irrevocable . . . the sound of the bell flooded the room with its melan- 
choly wave . . . here the other clock . . . came shuffling in with its lap full 
of odds and ends. 


Concomitant with this awareness of time, indeed without question 
responsible for it, is Clarissa’s zest for life. “. . . Heaven only knows 


why one loves it so . . .”, Clarissa meditates early in the morning 
of the day which is the subject of the novel and throughout its passage 
she is plagued by the shadow of mortality. “Did it matter,” she asks 
herself as she approaches the shop where she will order the flowers 
for her party, “. . . that she must . . . cease completely . . .?”"* Hours 
later, she is wrestling with the same subject: 

All the same, that one day should follow another; Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday; that one should wake up in the morning; see the sky; 
walk in the park; meet Hugh Whitbread; then suddenly in came Peter; then 


these roses; it was enough. After that, how unbelievable death was!—that 
it must end; and no one in the whole world know how she had loved it 


ali; ...™% 
For Mrs. Dalloway as for her creator, there is an avenue of e¢s- 
cape, most explicitly described in the fantasy, Orlando: 
. . . Time, unfortunately, though it makes animals and vegetables bloom 
15David Paul, “Time and the Novelist,” Partisan Review, XXI (1954), 645. 


16Mrs. Dalloway (New York, 1925), p. 12. 
11] bid., p. 185. 
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and fade with amazing punctuality, has no such simple effect upon the mind 
of man. The mind of man, moreover, works with equal strangeness upon 
the body of time. An hour, once it lodges in the queer element of the human 
spirit, may be stretched to fifty or a hundred times its clock length; on the 
other hand, an hour may be accurately represented on the timepiece of the 
mind by one second. This extraordinary discrepancy between time on the 
clock and time in the mind is less known than it should be and deserves 
fuller investigation.** 


The three hundred pages of Mrs. Dalloway are a testimonial to the dis- 
crepancy between clock time and mental time. If one day in the life 
of a woman in her fifty-second year can be so full and rich as this, 
can bring such convincing evidence that in the mind time can be thus 
molded to man’s will, the yearning for immortality has been at least 
partially achieved and man has created that for which his spirit 
hungers. 

The qualified confidence of Mrs. Dalloway was not attained by 
Mrs. Woolf again. In the first and longest section of To the Light- 
house the time lapse, as in Mrs. Dalloway, is a fragment of a day. 
Here time is arrested but much less certainly than in the earlier book. 
Moreover, it is not so much in the mind as around the person of the 
heroine that the steadfast moment is achieved. This is evident from 
the soliloquy of Mrs. Ramsay at the dinner where all her efforts to 
bring stability and order into other human lives comes to a climax: 

Everything seemed right. Just now (but this cannot last, she thought, dis- 
sociating herself from the moment while they were all talking about boots) 
just now she had reached security; she hovered like a hawk suspended; like 
a flag floated in an element of joy which filled every nerve of her body fully 
and sweetly, not noisily, solemnly rather, for it arose, she thought, looking 
at them all eating there, from husband and children and friends; all of 
which rising in this profound stillness (she was helping William Bankes to 
one very small piece more, and peered into the depths of the earthenware 
pot) seemed now for no special reason to stay there like a smoke, like a fume 
rising upwards, holding them safe together.’® 


Mrs. Ramsay’s insistence that there is “a coherence in things, . . . 
something . . . immune from change . . . in the face of the flowing, the 
fleeting . . .” represents an attitude irreconcilable with Mrs Dallo- 
way. Moreover, this attempt to come to terms with phenomenal reality 


18O0rlando (New York, 1928), p. 98. 
19To the Lighthouse (New York, 1927), pp. 157-158. 
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qualifies the area of rest amid the all-encompassing flux. Once the 
catalyzing personality of Mrs. Ramsay is removed, time’s march is 
resumed. Even before she leaves the room, the change has begun: 

With her foot on the threshold she waited a moment longer in a scene 
which was vanishing even as she looked, and then, as she moved and took 
Minta’s arm and left the room, it changed, it shaped itself differently; it 
had become, she knew, giving one last look at it over her shoulder, already 
the past.?° 


Still, fragile as this arrested interval was, it remained for one of the 
guests, Lily Briscoe, a miraculous illumination of the meaning of 
life—“. . . Mrs. Ramsay bringing them together; Mrs. Ramsay say- 
ing, “Life stand still here’; Mrs. Ramsay making of the moment some- 
thing permanent . . . this was of the nature of a revelation.” 


The impact of ever-impending time is even more emphatically 
stressed in The Waves than in To The Lighthouse. “Everybody seems 
to be doing things for this moment only; and never again,” remarks 
Bernard early in the action.” “There is nothing staid, nothing settled 
in this universe,” observes Jinny, the sensualist.** “In a world which 
contains the present moment,” says Neville, the hedonist, “why dis- 


criminate? . . . Let it exist, this bank, this beauty, and I, for one in- 
stant, steeped in pleasure.”** Once, in the flood tide of their youth 
when the six friends who form the cast of the novel come together 
to honor Percival, just leaving for India, they voice a united aspira- 
tion to save something from time’s devouring presence: 


“Now once more,” said Louis, “as we are about to part, having paid our 
bill, the circle in our blood, broken so often, so sharply, for we are so dif- 
ferent, closes in a ring. Something is made. Yes, as we rise and fidget, a little 
nervously, we pray, holding in our hands this common feeling ‘Do not move, 
do not let the swing-door cut to pieces the thing that we have made, that 
gloves itself here, among these lights, these peelings, this litter of bread 
crumbs and people passing. Do not move, do not go. Hold it for ever.’” 


“Let us hold it for one moment,” said Jinny; “love, hatred, by whatever 
name we call it, this glove whose walls are made of Percival, of youth and 


20[bid., pp. 17-168. 
21]bid., pp. 240-241. 

22The Waves (New York, 1931), p. 30. 
28]/bid., p. 46. 

24]bid., p. 81. 
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beauty, and something so deep sunk within us that we shall perhaps never 
make this moment out of one man again.” 

“Forests and far countries on the other side of the world,” said Rhoda, “are 
in it; seas and jungles; the howlings of jackals and moonlight falling up.on 
some high peak where the eagle soars.” 

“Happiness is in it,” said Neville, “and the quiet of ordinary things. A 
table, a chair, a book with a paper-knife stuck between the pages. And the 
petal falling from the rose, and the light flickering as we sit silent, or, per- 
haps, bethinking us of some trifle, suddenly speak.” 

“Week-days are in it,” said Susan, “Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday; the 
horses going up to the fields, and the horses returning; the rooks rising and 
falling, and catching the elm-trees in their net, whether it is April, whether 
it is November.” 

“What is to come is in it,” said Bernard. “That is the last drop and the 
brightest that we let fall like some supernal quicksilver into the swelling 
and splendid moment created by us from Percival. What is to come? I ask, 
brushing the crumbs from my waistcoat, what is outside? We have proved, 
sitting eating, sitting talking, that we can add to the treasury of moments. 
We are not slaves bound to suffer incessantly unrecorded petty blows on our 
bent backs. We are not sheep either, following a master. We are creators. 
We too have made something that will join the innumerable congregations of 
past time. We too, as we put on our hats and push open the door, stride not 
into chaos, but into a world that our own force can subjugate and make 
part of the illumined and everlasting road.”** 


Years later a final, mock-heroic assault is made upon time by the 
sextet when they meet for dinner at Hampton Court. Bernard’s sub- 
sequent meditation upon that evening is significant: 

We became six people at a table in Hampton Court. We rose and walked 
together down the avenue. In the thin, the unreal twilight, fitfully like the 
echo of voices laughing down some alley, geniality returned to me and flesh. 
Against the gateway, against some cedar tree I saw blaze bright, Neville, 
Jinny, Rhoda, Louis, Susan and myself, our life, our identity. Still King 
William seemed an unreal monarch and his crown mere tinsel. But we— 
against the brick, against the branches, we six, out of how many million mil- 
lions, for one moment out of what measureless abundance of past time and 
time to come, burnt there triumphant. The moment was all; the moment was 
enough.”* 


“The moment was all; the moment was enough!” The contrast re- 
vealed here between the ultimate time philosophy of Mrs. Woolf and 


25] bid., pp. 145-146. 
26] bid., pp. 277-278. 
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that of Proust is startling. Proust’s long novel tracing the unrelent- 
ing search for the key to the mastery of time ends in apparent triumph. 
The only concern of his protagonist is that he shall be given enough 
of physical time (that drab reality composed of passing moments and 
passing heart-beats) to record his domination of Time (the a-tem- 
poral reality which he has created out of himself). Mrs. Woolf's 
three novels tell no story of similar success. They are the record 
rather of the steady disintegration of a gallant effort. Between the 
mood of Mrs. Dalloway and that of The Waves there is a wide dis- 
parity. The author’s expressed confidence in the earlier novel in 
man’s capacity to control time has been replaced in the later by a 
pathetic clinging to its fading transience. An admission of defeat 
seems to hover over the inter-chapters in which the successive phases 
of a symbolic day parallel the wearing away of the once-young lives. 
Still, however illogically the re-emergence of her positivist inherit- 
ance had modified her earlier idealism, however hopeless it had ren- 
dered her effort to keep time plastic to the mold of the mind, the 
feverish immediacy of the effort persisted to the end for Virginia 
Woolf. Her novels remain a testament to one of the most excruciat- 
ing spiritual experiences of our age. 

William Faulkner, no less than Proust and Mrs. Woolf, is a meta- 
physician of time. Sartre has stressed his points of contact with 
Proust: “This indefineable present; these sudden invasions of the 
past; this affective order, opposed to the rational order, which, though 
chronological, lacks reality; these memories monstrous and recur- 
ring; these fluctuations of the heart—don’t we recognize in them 
Marcel Proust’s lost and recaptured time?” Still, the similarity is 
deceptive, for the time vision of Faulkner is more unlike than like 
that of either of the older novelists. To be sure not even Mrs. Woolf 
could be more agonizingly aware of time’s flow than Faulkner in the 
Quentin section of The Sound and the Fury—When the shadow of 
the sash appeared on the curtains . . . then I was in time again. . .”; 
“The hour began to strike”; “. . . after .. . I had been hearing my 
watch for some time . . .”; “If that was the three quarters, not over 


27TSee Jean-Paul Sartre, “Time in Faulkner: The Sound and the Fury” in William 
Faulkner: Two Decades of Criticism, ed. by F. J. Hoffman and Olga W. Vickery (Michi- 
gan State College Press, 1951), p. 184. Originally published in La Nouvelle revue fran- 
caise, June and July, 1939. 
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ten minutes now”; “A quarter hour yet.” Actually, however, Faulk- 
ner’s apparent acceptance of the three-dimensionality of time is not 
acceptance at all. He uses the conventional language to describe 
man’s relation to time but the purpose is ironic, since Faulkner’s 
vision of the world, as Sartre has noted, is that of a man sitting in a 
convertible looking backward. For him the future does not exist and 
even the present is in a state of becoming—“. . . everything was.”” 
The nature of Faulkner’s past has been described by Jean Pouillon 
as “. . . not a temporal past which no longer exists and which we may 
simply remember . . .” but as “. . . something which is here, is present 
in as genuine a sense as it is past; in so far as it was involved in time 
it was and is past in the usual sense of the word, but in so far as it 
subsists it is present.”*” Here, I suspect, we are confronted with the 
profoundest implications of Faulkner’s time philosophy. For Proust 
it was possible for man to escape time by the fortuitous excitation of 
sensuous memory. Time flows on endlessly but man has it within his 
power, on rare occasions, to identify past and present and by so doing 
“. . . find himself in the only environment in which he can live and 
enjoy the essence of things, that is to say, entirely outside of time.” 
For Mrs. Woolf, too, this escape was possible, at least in the Mrs. 
Dalloway period, through a “sybilline trance,” which enabled the 
human mind to work its wonders on the body of time. Faulkner seems 
once to have considered the possibility of man’s “. . . living . . . on 
the outside of the mechanical regimentation of hours . . .”” but to 
have rejected it. For him the tragedy is, not that time escapes man 
but that man cannot escape time. If the future is nonexistent, if only 
the past really exists, if, as Joe Christmas thinks, “. . . all that had 
ever been was the same as all that was to be, since tomorrow to-be 
and had-been would be the same,” then men are trapped in a blind 
alley with the irresistible forces of blood and circumstance closing in 
upon them. Yet man being man, he cannot weakly accept time’s bur- 
den; he still must struggle against the inevitable. 

The two books in which Faulkner’s time philosophy is most fully 
worked out are Absalom, Absalom! and The Sound and the Fury. 


28] bid., p. 183. 
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The first is epically conceived. Sutpen’s courageous battle against 
time is not to recapture a favorite moment from the oblivion of the 
past or to expand indefinitely a present moment. In a more primitive 
and elemental fashion, he would conquer time by founding a dy- 
nasty. The struggle to implement his scheme is reminiscent of Greek 
tragedy but with a significant difference. The Greek protagonist faced 
angry gods or impassive fate singlehanded, unhindered and unaided 
by external force or inner compulsion. For the Greek dramatist, as 
for Proust or Mrs. Woolf, time was individual-personal, for Faulk- 
ner, time is racial-communal. The repudiation of Sutpen’s first wife 
because of her negro blood, the destruction of his hopes for a second 
family through the appearance of the son of the first marriage, the 
final abortive involvement with Wash Jones’s granddaughter—the di- 
rection of these events is set in a past larger than Sutpen and over 
which he has no control. The hopelessness of the individual’s impli- 
cation in the racial-communal complex is feelingly described by 
Judith Sutpen after the murder of Charles Bon: 

You get born and you try this and you don’t know why only you keep 
on trying it and you are born at the same time with a lot of other people, 
all mixed up with them, like trying to, having to, move your arms and legs 
with strings only the same strings are hitched to all the other arms and legs 
and the others all trying and they don’t know why either except that the 
strings are all in one another’s way like five or six people all trying to make 
a rug on the same loom only each one wants to weave his own pattern into the 
rug; and it can’t matter, you know that, or the Ones that set up the loom 
would have arranged things a little better, and yet it must matter because 
you keep on trying or having to keep on trying and then all of a sudden it’s 
all over and all you have left is a block of stone with scratches on it provided 
there was some-one to remember to have the marble scratched and set up or 
had time to, and it rains on it and the sun shines on it and after a while they 
don’t even remember the name and what the scratches were trying to tell, 
and it doesn’t matter.** 


Yet it is against a past in which the negro-white relationship has 
already determined his own fate, a past which is always present in 
its terrible legacy of foreordained doom, that Sutpen must struggle 
and it is the valor of his struggle which gives stature to the novel. 
The cause of suffering but also the sufferer, Sutpen does not under- 
stand his own situation as his creator does. All he knows is the ter- 
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rible need to escape. His blind awareness is powerfully presented in 
his self-questioning after the failure of his plans: 

Where did I make the mistake in it, what did I do or misdo in it, whom 
or what injure by it to the extent which this would indicate. . . . And even 
then I did not act hastily. I could have reminded them of these wasted years, 
these years which would now leave me behind with my schedule not only the 
amount of elapsed time which their number represented, but that compen- 
satory amount of time represented by their number which I should now 
have to spend to advance myself once more to the point I had reached and 
lost.** 


Still, if Sutpen’s fate is foreordained, because he is not aware of 
that fact his story has something of the grandeur of the Greek man- 
ner. Dwarfed he may be by the forces that destroy him, but he still 
remains large by human standards. Quentin Compson, who tells 
Sutpen’s story, is, in his own saga, The Sound and the Fury, much less 
heroic. Quentin has rightly been called Faulkner’s Hamlet. He knows 
that the battle against time is lost even before it is fought. When his 
father had transmitted to him his grandfather’s watch he had accom- 
panied the gift with the melancholy counsel: 

I give it to you not that you may remember time, but that you might forget 
it now and then for a moment and not spend all your breath trying to con- 
quer it. Because no battle is ever won. . . . They are not even fought. The 
field only reveals to man his own folly and despair, and victory is an illusion 
of philosophers and fools.** 


Quentin also remembers his father’s saying “. . . a man is the sum 
of his misfortunes. One day you’d think misfortune would get tired, 
but then time is your misfortune. .. .”* Although Quentin lacks his 
father’s gift for phrase-making, he still proves his sonship. What 
final inference is to be drawn from the decline of the once-heroic 
Compson line into the Quentin-Caddy-Benjy-Jason generation of the 
novel I do not know, but the contrast between Sutpen’s defiant chal- 
lenge to time and Quentin’s feeble breaking of his watch on the corner 
of his dresser in his Harvard room is startling. For Quentin’s action 
is not so much an adult’s effort to conquer time as an adolescent’s 
gesture in which even he does not seriously believe. The little wheels 
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go on clicking, leaving Quentin only the final act of abdication. Of 
all the Compsons, only the idiot Benjy is beyond time. 

The bleakness of Faulkner’s time philosophy is inescapable. He 
cannot envision the possibility of man’s mastery of time because the 
past being the only time which he accepts there is no room for in- 
determination. There is for him no present in which the past may be 
recaptured or from which an indefinite now may be spun. Nor is 
there a future since a future would imply potentiality. Because he 
has seen this, even Sartre, whose own view is that “Man is not the 
sum of what he has, but the totality of what he does not yet have, 
of what he could have,” has found Faulkner’s view too forbidding: 
“T like his art but I don’t believe in his metaphysic.”* The ideologi- 
cal orientation of Faulkner necessary to an explanation of his meta- 
physic of time would seem to be chronologically more remote than 
that of either Proust or Mrs. Woolf. If it is not precisely the radical 
mechanism rejected by Bergson which underlies his work it would 
still seem to be a clearly deterministic vantage point which he occu- 
pies. More subtly aware than Hardy of the interwoven strands of 
human relationships, more sensitive than Arnold Bennett to the stimu- 
lation of ganglionic fiber, Faulkner’s concept of the limitations of 
human nature is no less rigid than theirs. Herein, perhaps, lies the 
secret of his tragic vision. For him even the limited triumph over 
mortality which Proust and Mrs. Woolf envision for man is unthink- 
able. His Taine-like insistence on the inescapable impact of heredity 
and milieu commits him to a massive fatalism. At the same time, he 
has taken over from the all-pervasive depth psychologies a concern 
for the internal tensions of individual existence. He is thus placed in 
the bizarre position of bringing to the therapy of the southern psyche, 
over which he broods, the ineffective instruments of an out-dated ma- 
terialism. The direct consequence is a somberness so all-embracing 
that many readers seriously question the import of his Nobel-prize 
statement of conviction that man “will prevail.” Vis-d-vis the novels, 
this would seem a volition inspired by compassion for the human lot 
rather than an intellectual conviction. 





Adverting to a tradition broadly 
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A REAPPRAISAL 
OF EMERSON 


ROBERT C. POLLOCK 
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THE SINGLE VISION 


AN INTERPRETATION OF Emerson which would claim to do him jus- 
tice is by no means a light undertaking. For, contrary to what seems 
to be a widely held opinion, he was a very complex person who 
thought deeply and subtly about serious matters. Indeed, the closer 


we come to the man himself the better we can estimate the difficulty 
of attaining a just appraisal of his essential genius. 

Today, thanks to the painstaking efforts of scholars, it is possible 
to gain a rounded appreciation of Emerson’s achievements. At the 
very least, we can now see that Emerson resists easy classification, 
and that, moreover, there is little excuse for certain misconceptions 
regarding him which owe their currency to the habit of pouncing upon 
certain of his words taken in isolation and with little regard for his 
basic motivations, spiritual, intellectual and aesthetic. 

A contemporary scholar sums up extremely well what any serious 
reading of Emerson should teach us, when he says, “We are wrong to 
think of him as an Olympian seer, playing in solitude with Platonic 
abstractions. The power of his writing rests not simply on his crafts- 
man’s skill, though that was great, but on the compulsions and con- 
flicts, the revelations and the doubts, the glories and the fears which 
Epitor’s Note: This study of Emerson will constitute a chapter in a forthcoming book, 
to be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons under the title When Half-Gods Go: Studies 
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struck fire in his imagination and compelled him to bring them to defi- 
nition. Genius is the daughter of such necessity. Because he has this 
kind of power he will continue to be read.”* While we might find 
fault with any statement which would seem to identify Platonism 
with abstractions in the pejorative sense, we must still agree with 
the main idea expressed by this author, especially when he goes on 
to say of Emerson that “His life of thought was not, as it has gen- 
erally been represented, an eventless and static thing, to be defined 
and assessed, like merchandise, by a process of random sampling,” 
and when he says, further, “In following it we are watching a process 
that is always absorbing wherever it is encountered—the action of a 
superior imagination taking possession of its world.” 

However, if we are to make this general assessment of the living 
quality of Emerson’s work complete, we should stress not only the 
dynamism of his life and thought, and the great power of his imagi- 
nation, but also his capacity for highly disciplined thinking. And 
here again a contemporary author sums up the matter for us when 
she says (in reference to Emerson’s ideas of literature and art), 
“that at no point was he soaring into a vague empyrean of irre- 
sponsible speculation, but was always sustained by the support of 
other thinkers, however disparate these thinkers may be from each 
other,” and when, in addition, she tells us that his aesthetic theory 
“is a better rationalized aesthetic than his critics have generally sus- 
pected.””* 

But while Emerson was primarily a literary figure, he found him- 
self in the situation where he had to function constructively on a 
theoretical level, and not merely with respect to poetry and literature, 
but in relation to reality as a whole. And the burdens imposed by 
such a diversity of interests were bound to have unhappy results. As 
a literary figure he had to concern himself with aesthetic theory, in- 
asmuch as he wanted to show that aesthetic sensibility has an indis- 
pensable function within the whole structure of knowledge. His 
avowed aim was to demonstrate the objective status of aesthetic ex- 
perience, while justifying a symbolistic method in literature. More- 
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over, the need for a reappraisal of human existence in its entirety was 
keenly felt by him, especially since he could see that the problems 
confronting him as a literary person waited for their solution on the 
answer to questions of a philosophical nature. 

From first to last an artist, Emerson paid the price of his varied 
theoretical efforts, even laying himself open to the charge that his 
“failing was a lack of literary purposefulness.”” Still, we may well 
question whether “a lack of literary purposefulness” exactly states 
the case, for it remains true that he played no small part in fortify- 
ing and expanding aesthetic sensibility, as the author just quoted has 
himself shown. 

Although Emerson spent much time brooding over philosophical 
matters, he never for a moment fancied himself a philosopher in any 
purely formal or technical sense of the term. Far from it, for he 
made no bones about his deficiency in the sort of thinking that pro- 
duced the works of a Hume or a Butler. Yet, if we read the Journals 
along with his Essays, we surely cannot avoid seeing that he was 
capable of a high and sustained philosophical seriousness which puts 
the stamp of significance on much of what he says. Indeed, as it has 
been rightly said, “the height and depth of his thought” is one of 
his distinguishing excellencies.° 

Emerson, was, first and last, “an artist in the medium of theory.” 
And as an artist he brought something of value to his philosophical 
reflections, namely, an aesthetic sensibility which held him fast to 
a concrete and experiential method. This method in no way implied 
a derogatory view of philosophical speculation, although it did fasten 
his attention on the strange and complex process by which experience 
is converted into thought. Others might disparage knowing and the 
contemplative life, but, as one who had imbibed copiously of Plato’s 
wisdom, he grasped the importance and even the sublimity of soar- 
ing speculative thought. However, the sustaining purpose of his philo- 
sophical efforts was simply to extend consciousness through direct in- 
sights, and to enlarge man’s vision of the world. 


5Feidelson, Jr., Charles, Symbolism and American Literature (Chicago, 1953), p. 123. 

6Gray, Henry David, Emerson: A Statement of New England Transcendentalism as 
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Emerson was quite content to translate his philosophical ideas into 
the broadest human terms, without trying to work them into a strictly 
philosophical form. Systematic thinking of a sort there would be, of 
course, but he would mainly content himself with the kind of system 
which consists in “dotting a fragmentary curve, recording only what 
facts he has observed, without attempting to arrange them within one 
outline. . . .” Thus, all things considered, Emerson’s approach was 
characterized by good sense and modesty, and if his thought may at 
times seem to defy abstract logic, it possesses, notwithstanding, a 
logic of its own, a logic of life, which is validated in the depth of 
personal experience. 

At every step of the way, Emerson worked on two levels at once, 
that of principle and that of experience, for he saw with far more 
than ordinary clarity that men were suffering from an impoverish- 
ment of both principles and experience. But it was especially with 
the level of experience that he concerned himself, since he knew that, 
while principles were absolutely essential, they would hardly mani- 
fest their truth to men who had already imposed artificial limits on 
experience. How could they possibly pay heed to his religious, ethical 
and aesthetic teachings, if they regarded the religious, ethical and 
aesthetic components of experience itself as strictly out of bounds? 
He accordingly applied himself to the business of restoring to human 
life a whole range of experience from which it had arbitrarily de- 
tached itself. Having himself in mind, as well as others, he noted 
the extraordinary facility with which we insulate ourselves from our 
own experiences, even from those that we might ordinarily regard as 
overpowering. In fact, it would seem that, more often than not, noth- 
ing really touches us and “The dearest events are summer-rain, and 
we the Para coats that shed every drop.” Clearly, then, “The Indian 
who was laid under a curse that the wind should not blow on him 
nor water flow to him, nor fire burn him is a type of us all.” 

But Emerson knew that if men shunned what was most valuable in 
their experience, it was because they had accepted the fiction of a 
split universe, that is, a universe in which the life of the spirit is in- 
sulated from man’s life in nature. What had once been regarded as 
inseparable had been cleft asunder, with the unhappy result that a 
devoutly religious attitude to life, and the contemplative spirit itself 
as well as poetry were thought to be quite foreign to man’s growing 
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preoccupation with his earthly habitation. And mechanistic phil- 
osophy had provided this separatism with an aura of intellectual re- 
spectability which hung like a black cloud over human consciousness. 
Hence, it would be necessary to overcome this deadly separatism by 
liberating men from the mechanistic conception, while showing that 
we cannot even begin to relate ourselves properly to our natural en- 
vironment unless we bring to it the inner world of the spirit. 

In other words, Emerson was determined to cast out the devils of 
the mechanistic outlook which had alienated men from their own 
deeper experiences. He had no intention of stifling interest in the 
world of nature. On the contrary, it was his purpose to bind men 
more closely to that world by effecting a thoroughgoing transforma- 
tion in their perception of it. He would make them see that they 
had been living at second hand and had become so dulled to a cosmos 
teeming with surprising relationships, that they had failed to note 
the most revealing relationship of all, that between the world of visi- 
ble things and the world of spirit accessible to man. They would thus 
discover that every contact with the material environment involved 
them in 2 mysterious contact with a higher world. And once this was 
seen, the split universe would be banished as a pernicious delusion, 
for men would know that their true habitat is the one all-inclusive 
environment which embraces spirit as well as nature. No longer 
would these planes of reality be seen as merely juxtaposed to each 
other, nor would material nature be regarded as exclusively constitut- 
ing man’s environment. Men would therefore set about the business 
of refashioning their lives within the inclusive universe of an older 
tradition; and within this universe they would recover an experiential 
wholeness. 

When Emerson asserts that “We are so much strangers in nature 
as we are aliens from God,” he is not merely upholding the primacy 
of the spiritual world, but he is also implying that, together with 
material nature, it forms one single reality, one organic structure in 
which man lives his life. And he is implying, further, that man can- 
not even naturalize himself, cannot really plant his being within the 
natural world until he has gained some sense of the larger universe 
which is half-revealed, half-hidden by the things of nature. Hence the 
naturalist, in the Emersonian view, cannot strictly be called one “until 
he satisfies all the demands of the spirit,” for “the best read natural- 
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ist who lends an entire and devout attention to truth will see that 
there remains much to learn of his relation to the world, and that it 
is not to be learned by any addition or subtraction or other com- 
parison of known quantities, but is arrived at by untaught sallies of 
the spirit, by a continual self-recovery, and by entire humility.” Man 
is but a dwarf until he accepts his own elemental power to view na- 
ture in such wise that even the landscape, “every glimpse of which 
hath a grandeur,” is perceived as a face of divinity. Let man grasp 
the exalted truth that “the noblest ministry of nature is to stand as 
an apparition of God” and science itself will be kindled “with the 
fire of the holiest affections” and “God will go forth anew into crea- 
tion.” 

Emerson’s every line takes on new meaning once we see what he 
is driving at. Unwearyingly he strove to free men from the delusion 
of a split universe, which, as he knew, had reduced human life to a 
fragmented state. On one side, religion was losing a certain cosmic 
and natural quality, and, on the other, man’s life in nature was being 
stripped of its spiritual dimension. Religious life was fast becoming 
a lopsided and even freakish affair, and man’s contact with nature 
had lost a certain spiritual rapport essential to it. Faith in God had 
become detached from a lived awareness of nature as that which 
“brings tidings from spiritual realms,’”* while faith in science and 
machinery subsisted apart from any faith in divine causes. Having 
lost their bearings in the inclusive universe whose source and foun- 
dation is the eternal One, men had become strangers to their own 
experience. Man, therefore, had to recall what in truth he is, a being 
who holds together within himself the “poles of the Universe,” and 
who is the very meeting place of spirit and nature. He must thus 
widen to infinity his conception of himself, since he embraces “On 
one side elemental order, sand-stone and granite, rock-ledge, peat- 
bog, forest, sea and shore and on the other part thought. . . .” 

Alfred Noyes touches on this fundamental Emersonian standpoint 
in declaring that “Emerson was the first writer in American litera- 
ture to begin that great work of the future—the finding and main- 
taining of that central position which has been temporarily lost in an 
age of specialists, that central position from which we shall again 
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see ‘all things in one,’ as Thomas 4 Kempis could see them.”* And 
there can be no doubt that Noyes has correctly singled out that in 
Emerson which more than anything else should enable us to enter 
more sympathetically into his thoughts and attitudes. 

As we have said, Emerson had no intention of loosening man’s 
vital connection with the material environment. He fully appreciated 
the positive aspects of the naturalism that had made its appearance 
in modern times. For example, he saw it as a real triumph of the 
human spirit that man had put away his small measure in viewing 
nature, in gaining a sense of her “large style.” Thus what others 
regarded as but a moment in the development of a scientific attitude, 
he saw as a significant stage in man’s spiritual ascent. The spiritual 
significance of the new naturalism did not escape him, and for that 
reason he could rejoice because man had expanded to infinity his 
conception of nature while acquiring an ineradicable conviction that 
he and nature proceed from one identical root. 

To Emerson the modern view of nature was illumined by his own 
outlook rather than by that of mechanistic philosophy, especially 
when we consider the whole cluster of feelings which well up so 
spontaneously within us at the mere sight of natural objects, as, for 
example, when we “anticipate a supersensual utility in the sun and 
stars, earth and water.” True, the impression of nature may fall so 
feebly on us that we fail to sense this “supersensual utility.” But in 
that case, it belongs to the function of the poet to remedy this de- 
fect, in helping us traverse the whole scale of experience. But besides 
the help of the poet, men require the vision of the philosopher-seer, 
the vision which will make them sensitive to nature’s promptings re- 
garding the realm of the super-sensual. And through this vision men 
will also understand why their contact with nature is able to arouse 
in them a spirit of reverence. Moreover, they will become immeas- 
urably more responsive to the necessary lessons in which nature ex- 
ercises the mind of man, “the lessons of difference, of likeness, of 
order, and being and seeming, of progressive arrangement; of ascent 
from particular to general. . . .” Finally, they will be the grateful 
recipients of one of nature’s fairest gifts, namely, an “integrity of 
impression,” gained from her manifold objects, i.e., a vital sense of 
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organic wholeness in and through which each object stands forth in 
all its splendor, as, for example, when the woodcutter’s stick of 
timber becomes the tree of the poet. 

Working on different levels at once, Emerson set out to remove 
the blinkers from men’s eyes, so that they might perceive the inde- 
scribable wonders of a world which so utterly refutes the mechanistic 
view. Above all, he wanted men to evaluate properly the mysterious 
congruity which subsists between them and nature. For he was cer- 
tain that when the full implications of this congruity are grasped, 
inward spiritual life and life in nature would be joined together, 
and the ancient precept “Know thyself,” and the modern precept, 
“Study nature,” would at last be fused into one maxim. To spiritu- 
ally minded men who had discovered their ties with nature, even if 
only in a limited way, nothing, surely, could be more liberating than 
the knowledge that soul-searching and a searching of earth and sky 
are not alien to each other, and that if the eyes of the soul “wander 
incessantly to the unfathomable abyss,” the eyes of the body should 
be endlessly engaged in a closer scrutiny of nature. 

People were awed by this rather strange man who could marvel 
before the spectacle of his own inward life and yet feel the marrow 
of the world in his bones. They heard him proclaim that “When a 
man lives with God his voice shall be as sweet as the murmur of the 
brook and the rustle of the corn,” and that “As a plant upon the 
earth, so a man rests upon the bosom of God. . . .” But they also 
heard him say of man that “So much of nature as he is ignorant of, 
so much of his own mind does he not yet possess.” 

As they listened they felt he was really before them and standing 
solidly behind his words, and that he was speaking “from within, 
or from experience,” and not “from without,” as a spectator only. 
But apart from the authentic note in his message, he himself had de- 
clared that “if a man do not speak from within the veil, where the 
word is one with that it tells of, let him lowly confess it.” Still, at 
times, they must have been somewhat puzzled to hear one and the 
same person speak so earnestly of spiritual matters and yet so vividly 
of the ordinary things of life. There before them stood a man whose 
spiritual gravity and power of inward absorption brought forcibly 
to mind an image of the Puritan mystic, and from whose lips yet 
poured forth a profusion of magical phrases affirming his belief that 
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nature, as “the city of God,” was no vain show. And when he offered 
them his own version of what it means to accept nature as “the city 
of God,” they were more certain than ever that he was speaking 
“from within the veil.” 


II 
An AuTHENTIC NATURALISM 


It might be said by way of objection that Emerson’s concern to 
join together religious life and life in nature, is, in the final analysis, 
meaningless, inasmuch as he seems to equate religion with pantheism. 
And here an objector might cite a contemporary scholar who asserts 
that although at times Emerson “sounds very much as if he believed 
in God,””’ the higher will he acknowledges “can be described only in 
pantheistic terms.” But a closer study of Emerson will most certainly 
lay bare the inadequacy of such a view. Indeed it would seem that the 
more balanced interpretation is offered by another writer who denies 
that Emerson’s position can be classified under the term “pantheism,” 
or, for that matter, under such terms as “emanationism,” or “evolu- 
tionism.” For, as he says, none of these terms “precisely: and ex- 
haustively characterizes his solution of the problem of contingency.” 
In that writer’s view, we may perhaps summarize it best in “saying 
that the entire force of the first and absolute cause is directed to the 
actuality of the individual, to every individual, and that every indi- 
vidual exists by the full influx of the first cause.” “This conception,” 
he tells us further, “does not in any way raise the question of the 
identity of the individual with the absolute cause, for the reply is 
apparent before the question takes form: the individual, by its indi- 
viduality, cannot be equated with the Absolute; the Absolute by its 
infinity, cannot be exhausted, either by a single individual or by an 
infinity of individuals.”” 

Emerson’s thought on the Absolute and the finite is characterized 
by his desire to take account of both unity and duality. If the Ab- 
solute is indeed the cause and ground of all things, it nevertheless 
does not reduce them to nullity through its all-enveloping reality. As 
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a matter of fact, Emerson was congenitally unable to view any ques- 
tion one-sidedly and statically, for his mind was, one might say, 
spontaneously dialectical, and it was undoubtedly this natural dis- 
position which made Plato’s dialectical procedure so congenial to 
him. Emerson’s way of approaching questions is seen in his treat- 
ment of the problem of experience, for he views it sometimes monisti- 
cally and sometimes dualistically. But his desire here was for some 
sort of all-embracing synthesis. Hence his attitude was, as he said, 
“somewhat better than whim at last,” for, as it has been well said, 
for Emerson “each extreme was tacitly conditioned by a third view 
in which both became partial.”** And we can add that his attitude 
to the fundamental question of the relation between the world of 
nature and the Absolute was likewise more than mere whim. He did 
not deliberately seek out inconsistency. But neither did he shy away 
from it when he found it staring him in the face from the depth of 
his own thinking and his own experience. Quite the contrary, for in- 
consistency prodded him into a living awareness of a wider stand- 
point in which opposites would find their reconciliation. 

Emerson wished to bring to focus a certain truth, namely, that 
nature, as “the city of God,” is the indispensable medium of intel- 
lectual and spiritual discernment. As the product, not of manifold 
power, “but of one will, of one mind,” of the Supreme Being, or “the 
eternal ONE,” whose attribute is self-existence, nature is an ever 
novel effect descending from above and in an unbroken obedience. 
Thus as the descending manifestation of spirit, nature is no stranger 
to man. In truth, it is bound to the human spirit by ties whose occult 
and mysterious character account for the intimations and sugges- 
tions which permeate man’s experiences of the natural world. 

Parenthetically, let us note here that in holding to this doctrine 
of nature as a manifestation of a supra-material realm, Emerson at- 
tributed so much independence to the human spirit in its power to 
apprehend nature’s deeper meanings that at times he sounds like a 
subjective idealist. But his real intent is merely to stress the pro- 
found interiority of the human spirit. The spirit of man in its in- 
wardness is, as it were, the terminus of a spiritual utterance whose 
source is beyond time and space, but which yet reaches man through 
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the instrumentality of nature. Idealism appealed to him only as a 
means of upsetting the complacency of the materialist, and throwing 
into relief the reality of mind, not only “as a part of the nature of 
things,” but as a part which yet occupies a highly unique position in 
its relation to spiritual reality. He saw idealism as “a hypothesis 
to account for nature by other principles than those of carpentry and 
chemistry.” But in denying the existence of matter, idealism fails 
to satisfy the demands of the spirit, and “leaves me in the splendid 
labyrinth of my perceptions, to wander without end.” How he felt 
regarding this denial of the reality of matter can also be seen in a 
later Essay, when in speaking of our contact with things in nature, he 
says, “These enchantments are medicinal, they sober and heal us. 
These are plain pleasures, kindly and native to us. We come to our 
own, and make friends with matter, which the ambitious chatter of 
the schools would persuade us to despise.” 

Emerson wanted to show that there is something transpersonal in 
human personality which explains the connection between human 
knowledge and the abyss of being, as well as man’s ability to sense 
the spiritual dimension behind material things. This transpersonal 
something is, of course, the divine presence itself. As he says, “Into 
every intelligence there is a door which is never closed, through which 
the creator passes.” Hence, if deep calls unto deep, if the spirit of 
man can be so profoundly perceptive of the whole scale of being, 
it is because “the Maker of all things and all persons stands behind 
and casts his dread omniscience through us over things.” All think- 
ing is, at bottom, a “pious reception,” for, “when we discern justice, 
when we discern truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but allow a pas- 
sage to its beams.” Therefore it can be rightly said that “the intel- 
lect seeker of absolute truth or the heart lover of absolute good in- 
tervenes for our succor.” 

Emerson attempted to “pluck the strings of tension” in men by con- 
trasting their habitual state of consciousness with a truly human 
state. In place of that original relation to the universe to which every 
man is called, there was a blind and ignorant following of custom, 
and a “squalid contentment with conventions” and “satire at the 
names of philosophy and religion. . . .” Men were living at second 
hand and had accepted penny-wisdom substitutes for what was au- 
thentic. Even when men yearned to drink deeply of life, they were 
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enslaved by the grotesque notion that living one’s life had to be post- 
poned from day to day. 

No mere generalizer, or a propounder of formulas, Emerson 
merely wished to resuscitate a primal state of consciousness in which 
man feels his continuity with the great world around him, experi- 
encing a sense of participation and of barriers swept away, and in 
addition, a sense of contact with a spiritual source of things. Subtle 
links of continuity on the one hand, and, on the other, a vivifying 
relation to the realm of spirit in the depth of the soul—together these 
constitute the basis of a rounded human experience. But how was he 
to make others aware of this? Would he not have to penetrate to “the 
aboriginal Self” in man, in order that the primordial experiences 
might stand revealed? Would he not also have to contend with the 
blight of sophistication—an “impudent knowingness”’—and a spuri- 
ous “second thought” which kills primal conviction? 

In the light of Emerson’s desire to create a new fusion of religious 
life and life in nature, we can see why he would envision morality 
itself in cosmic terms. Mere moralism would have been repugnant 
to him, for he found it necessary to view everything, morality in- 
cluded, within the setting of a real universe (i.e., Nature in the large 
sense, which includes spirit). “Put speak the truth,” he says, “and 
all nature and all spirits help you with unexpected furtherance. Speak 
the truth, and all things alive or brute are vouchers, and the very 
roots of the grass underground there do seem to stir and move to 
bear you witness.” Only when men feel that, as men, they are strong 
“by the whole strength of nature,” will they have the power to with- 
stand the “maxims of low prudence” which declares their “first duty 
is to get land and money, place and name.” 

For Emerson, it was never a question of a spiritual versus a natu- 
ralistic outlook, since, as we have seen, he steadfastly refused to rec- 
ognize any split between the higher and lower worlds. We would 
say that for him the real opposition lay between a genuinely spiritual 
outlook and a spiritual outlook which was denatured. It seemed to 
him that everything was conspiring to make religion something artifi- 
cial in the universal scheme, something apart from man’s life in the 
world of nature. While rationalism and a mechanistic philosophy 
had done their part in promoting this death-dealing separatism, re- 
ligion itself, at least the religion of his own forebears, had prepared 
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the ground in its lack of a cosmic root. When he complained that the 
miracle was no longer “one with the blowing clover and the falling 
rain,” he was merely reminding men of the delusion of the split uni- 
verse. Indeed, so completely had this separation dulled their senses, 
that they no longer regarded the marvelous interlacing of processes in 
nature as “the endless circulations of the divine charity [which] 
nourish man.” 

As the enemy of a denatured outlook, Emerson strove to make men 
more sensitive to their natural environment. Man’s sense of wonder 
and his instinct for the mystery in things were enfeebled and it was 
necessary to restore them to full vigor. The curtain had to be raised 
from the most ordinary facts, to discover their secret and enthralling 
wonders. Man had to be taught to marvel again at the miracle of 
being, so that “the light of rising and of setting suns, with the flying 
cloud, the singing bird, and the breath of flowers” will not seem alien 
to the deeper promptings of the spirit. Man had to be freed from a 
prison of his own making, if he was to repossess a primal wisdom 
which includes a vision of nature and, even more fundamentally, 
spiritual understanding, or knowledge of God, which Emerson identi- 
fied with matutina cognitio, the morning knowledge of the Schoolmen, 
as against vespertina cognitio, or evening knowledge, which is the 
knowledge of man. 

Man is imprisoned in man. Therefore, he, Emerson, would dedi- 
cate himself to the business of freeing him. Men were by no means 
content with their condition. They naturally wanted to live their 
own lives, they were thirsting for real existence and loved “to be 
caught up into the vision of principles.” They would therefore know 
how to respond to one who understands that “the imaginative faculty 
of the soul must be fed with objects immense and eternal.” Men 
yearned to do something worth while, something which would make 
its absolute demands upon them and which they could do with all 
their heart. Yet the essential appeal capable of stirring men to their 
roots was lacking, the appeal which would base itself on a true un- 
derstanding of man’s desire for an all-embracing unity of life. 
Scholars, thinkers, and writers were making no vital communication 
to society, and the public disregarded them. Hence, in speaking the 
words which would reanimate man with a consciousness of his true 
dignity and the unity proper to human life, Emerson felt he was 
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doing something that was in its own way as necessary as the labors 
of the Abolitionists. Apparently conscience-stricken for a spell by 
what he deemed his remissness in not aiding the antislavery fight, he 
regained perspective in reflecting that he had quite other slaves to 
free, to wit, the imprisoned spirit and imprisoned thought. 


III 
An ANCIENT TRADITION 


In ancient philosophy, he found that very fusion of spirituality 
and cosmic sense which he knew to be coeval with the human spirit. 
And in his quick response to this ancient outlook, which was as manna 
to his soul, he was undoubtedly experiencing what Catholic thinkers 
down the years had experienced before him. No matter how deficient 
the ancient philosophers were in terms of the more comprehensive 
vision of things vouchsafed to the believing mind of the Christian, 
they had, nonetheless, a magically evocative power which could be 
found nowhere else and which had a transforming effect on all who 
came in contact with them. But what was particularly entrancing to 
Catholics was just that vision of things to which Emerson so whole- 
heartedly responded, and whose essential feature was a great struc- 
tured universe in which man has his place as a true cosmos within a 
cosmos. 

Given such a vision, so congenial to the Catholic spirit, how else 
could Catholic culture develop save by remaining true to it? That 
is why we find medieval Catholic culture so completely dominated by 
the notion of a great and all-inclusive universe in which the whole 
spiritual order has its place. It was natural, therefore, for the medie- 
val man to regard the world of the spirit as an actual part of his en- 
vironment and as capable of acting on him and influencing him as 
things in time and space. When we consider that in modern times 
the very notion of universe has been stripped by physical science 
of its larger connotation and that the essential vision has paled even 
for many Catholics, we can more readily appreciate Emerson’s efforts 
to recapture it, at least in a general way. 

Let us dwell for a moment on this great cosmic scheme envisioned 
by the ancients and to which several schools of thought contributed. 
For our purpose it will be enough to consider the contribution of 
Platonists and Stoics. On one hand, the Platonists had taught a 
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doctrine of a transcendent spiritual reality, while yet offering to men’s 
minds the spectacle of a structured scheme in which the world of man 
had its assigned place. The Stoics, on the other hand, believed in the 
dynamic immanence of a rational principle which permeates the uni- 
verse to its innermost core, leaving nothing untouched. Despite the 
shortcomings of the Platonist view, it has remained a tower of strength 
to Christians, and as for Stoicism, it too, while even more glaringly 
defective, has yet given new shape to human consciousness. Both as- 
pects of that ancient vision found new scope in Catholic Christianity 
—Platonic transcendence and that outlook which found magnificent 
expression in The Hymn of Cleanthes or in Marcus Aurelius’ “O dear 
city of Zeus.” 

There is significance in the fact that Emerson himself exhibited 
in some degree these two strains, the Platonic and the Stoic. His 
Platonism is evident in his doctrine of a spiritual reality beyond the 
world of the senses, a spiritual reality which is directly accessible to 
us. His Platonism is also evident in his cherished view that every 
fact can be given its widest horizon by being raised from one level to 
another. To him Plato “represents the privilege of the intellect, the 


power, namely, of carrying up every fact to successive platforms and 


so disclosing in every fact a germ of expansion.” This expansion 


from one level to another of every fact is organic and has, more- 
over, an objective import, since “The mind does not create what it 
perceives, any more than the eye creates the rose.” The objects in 
our physical environment thus represent more than themselves, since 
they constitute the germ of an infinite meaningfulness. 

As for Emerson’s Stoicism, one can say that no ancicnt Stoic was 
more overcome than was he before the great spectacle of a universe 
whose humblest forms bespeak divinity. Nor did any Stoic feel more 
deeply the divine immanence which manifests itself in the opulence of 
natural forms and the power and magnificence of nature’s processes. 

We know, of course, that Emerson was also influenced by Asiatic 
writings. Hence we can sum up the various influences by saying with 
Santayana that “He felt his affinity to the Hindoos and the Persians, 
to the Platonists and the Stoics.”"* But these Asiatic traces by no 
means separate him from the great tradition of thought stemming 
from Classicism and Christianity, since this tradition is also heavily 
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indebted to the East. We might, indeed, characterize this tradition 


as essentially an effort to reconcile the notion of limit and measure 
in which the Greeks excelled with the sense of the measureless and 
boundless which was more congenial to the Eastern mind. Emerson 
himself turned toward the East because its mode of thinking appealed 
to his own sense of an all-pervasive Infinite. Yet he loved Western 
ways of thinking, for in them he found what he also regarded as in- 
dispensable, namely, the Classical respect for form and measure. 
Thus, in full approval of both Eastern and Western orientations, he 
can say, “If the East loved infinity the West delighted in boundaries.” 

In his attempt to recapture the single vision of the older tradi- 
tion, Emerson was severely handicapped by a lack of knowledge of 
the way in which that vision took shape down through the centuries. 
Still, it must be acknowledged that, despite grave defects, and con- 
sidering his practical aim, something great emerges in his concep- 
tion. 

If we bear in mind his desire to view moral and spiritual life 
within the framework of a great cosmic order, we can deal more 
justly with his failure to confront the problem and mystery of evil 
more adequately than he did. Undoubtedly he was hard pressed by 
the fact of evil. If his placid outward demeanor often conveyed an 
easy optimism, we should not be deceived, since this was in some 
measure the result of a severe inner discipline. Besides, his own per- 
sonal tragedies, which had been shattering experiences, were quite 
enough to shock him out of a self-complacent optimism. 

Yet, if Emerson felt the reality of evil, how was he to accept it 
without jeopardizing his notion of a great ordered scheme which was 
ruled by intelligence and not by brute force? If evil was real so was 
the order of the universe and its rational principle. How, therefore, 
deal with evil while yet showing that the universal order always holds 
sway, and with it the goodness which is bound up with the unity of 
things? As we know, he apparently solved the problem to his own 
satisfaction by having recourse to the view that “against all appear- 
ance, the nature of things works for truth and right forever,” thereby 
making evil fade away as a result of the beneficent action of Good- 
ness itself. Thus a “Beautiful Necessity” reigns over things, always 
assuring the triumph of the good. If this is indeed Emerson’s view, 
then it would appear that evil has been banished as illusory, so eager 
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is he to safeguard the cosmic order in which truth and justice are seen 
as operating with a certain impersonal force. And nature itself, 
which, in other contexts, is presented by him as a living presence 
manifesting divinity, is turned into a convenient abstraction. 

If Emerson had made a serious study of Catholic thought, he would 
have been struck by the masterful way in which the problem of evil 
is handled, in full awareness of the ultimate mystery and yet with no 
essential violation of the cosmic outlook of the ancients. If anything, 
that cosmic outlook is deepened and broadened. For to these Chris- 
tian thinkers, no matter how grave the disorder introduced into the 
world, the power of an omnipotent and creative God always stands 
above it, making evil serve the Divine Plan for the whole universe. 
Evil itself is, therefore, never a total disorder, for it too is ordered. 
What we have, then, in the Catholic conception is a magnificent op- 
timism which, nevertheless, does not diminish by one iota the factu- 
ality of evil or its gravity. In the framework of Catholic doctrine, 
evil does not fade away under the magic wand of a beneficent neces- 
sity or through a more or less automatic process of universal com- 
pensation, nor can it be disregarded through an easy confidence in 
Goodness itself. On the contrary, evil becomes all the more terrible 
as the violation on the part of free rational beings of an order which 
is freely and lovingly instituted by God himself. 

Emerson’s optimism lacked a proper metaphysical foundation. But 
when we set out to criticize it, we should at least keep in mind its 
basic motivations. We can, if we wish, link it in part with Emerson’s 
desire to fortify human initiative. However, we should also remem- 
ber his effort to restore to religious life a profound sense of cosmos, 
so that spirituality would illumine and transfigure man’s life as a 
cosmic being. Nor should we overlook his stubborn belief that at the 
heart of things there is that which makes untenable the tragic view 
of life, such as we find it in Classical civilization with its conception 
of an overruling Fate. Obviously, his optimism has its roots, not in 
the ancient pagan world, but in the world which is under the sign of 
Christianity, and if, in upholding it, he was forced into evasions in 
handling the problem of evil, the answer, strangely enough, is to be 
found in his yearning for a reconciliation of inward spirituality with 
the cosmic sense—a reconciliation which is certainly one of the most 
magnificent facets of Catholic tradition. 
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Emerson’s approach to the problem of evil is particularly regret- 
table in view of the fact that he had dedicated himself to the task of 
reattaching men to their own experience. His ruling passion was 
fidelity to the data of experience, yet he was driven to violate the 
data in dealing only obliquely with that which bites so deeply into 
our lives, namely, evil itself. Today, we are painfully aware of what 
has been called “the gods and devils of the human soul.” Emerson, 
it would seem, resolutely averted his gaze from the devils. Yet, he 
felt impelled to do so in order to restore to life a certain massive 
grandeur which had formerly been associated with religion, and 
which in modern times had been diverted from it. Perhaps he also 
felt an overwhelming need to shut out the devils with whom the re- 
ligion of his own forebears had made him all too familiar, in order 
to win back his own dignity and freedom as a human being and to 
regain a proper view of the universe and man’s spiritual ties with it. 
Undoubtedly, too, he was reacting against a religious conception 
which had become all too personal in excluding ideas like universal 
justice and universal truth which had once aroused deep religious 
emotion. To one like himself who was profoundly affected by Plato’s 
doctrine of archetypal Ideas, universal justice and universal truth 
were living realities and never mere abstractions. Considering, then, 
all aspects of Emerson’s optimism, we can appreciate the fact that 
despite its shortcomings, it represents in some degree a real effort 
to resiore an older conception of things. 

It has in fact been said that Emerson “was trying to describe an 
ancient way of seeing by means of a modern vocabulary which had 
been designed to repress it.”’* Specifically, what the author quoted 
here has in mind is Emerson’s concern with an organic apprehension 
of things in contrast to “intellectual perception,” which, according 
to Emerson, “severs once for all the man from things with which 
he converses.”’* As he shows, Emerson set himself against the mod- 
ern reduction of the thinking ego to a destructive abstraction, in see- 
ing clearly that “an interest in the how more than the what of know- 
ing would eventually be ‘punished by loss of faculty.’””** But Emer- 
son’s affirmation of “the what of knowing” was tied in with his effort 
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to rehabilitate human experience and, with it, man’s relations to a 
spiritual and cosmic order. Thus he was, indeed, trying to restore 
an ancient way of seeing and to an extent which should command our 
respect. Most certainly, he was offering men a glimpse of the true 
dimensions of human existence, despite the resistance offered him 
by the very vocabulary at his disposal and by ingrained habits of 
thought which could only be dissolved by a kind of violence on his 
part which had the adverse effect of throwing him off center. 

We have emphasized the empirical character of Emerson’s ap- 
proach. Granting that he violated this empiricism in his handling of 
the problem of evil, although for reasons which were by no means 
petty, it is still true that he believed with all his heart in an ex- 
periential method. The strength of his belief can be measured by 
the fact that his search for the single vision in no way caused him 
to turn his back on the world of multiplicity. “A faithful reporter of 
multiplicity,”"* he was unfailingly sensitive to the boundless diver- 
sity of things. And like the great thinkers of the Greek world, he had 
no intention of obliterating boundaries and limit, for as he says, ““The 
very definition of the intellect is Aristotle’s: ‘that by which we know 
terms or boundaries.’” How he felt in the matter is also evident 
from his educational advice: “Give a boy accurate perceptions. Teach 
him the difference between the similar and the same. Make him call 
things by their right name.” 

Emerson knew only too well that reality resists every attempt to 
reduce it to an undifferentiated whole, such as is to be found in a 
materialistic or spiritualistic monism. “Recognize the inextinguish- 
able dualism,” he writes in his Journal, “. . . But also show that to 
seek the Unity is a necessity of the mind... .” But apparently this 
conviction of Unity is not only rational but is also a matter of faith, 
for he writes, “A believer in Unity, a seer of Unity, I yet behold 
two.” More likely then, this search for unity arose not only out of 
“a necessity of the mind,” but out of what he elsewhere describes as 
“the universal impulse to believe, that is the material circumstance 
and is the principal fact in the history of the globe.” 

As to nature itself, what he beheld was a wondrously diversified 
world, exhibiting everywhere amazing contrasts and a polarity of op- 


11] bid., p. 123. 
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posites. “Nature is upheld by antagonism,” he says, and when he 
looks upon God as the very resolution of antagonism, he is merely 
pointing up his acceptance of its cosmic and fruitful character. But 
Emerson’s keen awareness of diversity and antagonism was not with- 
out its painful side, as we may gather from his words, “Cannot I con- 
ceive the Universe without a contradiction?” 

True enough, as it has been noted, his attempt to view the endless 
variety of things in relation to “the absolute Ens” often led him to a 
too rapid ascent from diversity to unity. But it would be wrong to 
interpret such an ascent as mere flight from the complexity of the 
world. On the contrary, Emerson sought multiplicity out, experienc- 
ing real exultation in perceiving nature’s inexhaustible opulence. But, 
nonetheless, he believed with every fiber of his being in the essential 
relatedness of all things; and the unity he envisaged was fully con- 
crete and, one might add, quite tangible—“the inexplicable conti- 
nuity of this web of God,” in which “contrary and remote things 
cohere.” Things are strictly related, and no matter how small or 
large the range of our perception, we find, not merely “surprises and 
contrasts,” but a “guiding identity” running through them. 

There can be no doubt that Emerson had a lived awareness of this 
wholeness and that it was activized by a contact with the simplest 
objects in nature. But if he was capable of total absorption in ordi- 
nary things, his heart fairly danced with joy before the variety of 
nature’s forms and “the majestic beauties which daily wrap us in 
their bosom.” And even the single glimpse became a moving experi- 
ence when it was caught up in the panoramic view and when in his 
imagination he projected it against the background of the world and 
the universe, and when finally he saw it in relation to the all-fair, 
“the ever-blessed ONE,” whose infinity encircles the humblest of ob- 
jects. 

Nothing so plainly demonstrates Emerson’s sensitivity to the com- 
plexities of the real world as his grasp, not merely of a universal re- 
latedness but of its dynamic character. The astonishing interplay of 
the most divergent things and the ceaseless tension of opposites fas- 
cinated him. Spellbound before so enthralling a spectacle, he wished 
that others might perceive it as vividly as he did, for he knew how 
effectively it could bring man to a high pitch of sensibility. 

But Emerson saw much more than a world teeming with opposi- 
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tion and tension, for he was too keenly perceptive of life and motion 
to miss the universal rhythm which nothing escapes. Thus he writes: 
“That great principle of Undulation in nature, that shows itself in 
the inspiring and expiring of the breath; in desire and satiety; in 
the ebb and flow of the sea; in day and night; in heat and cold; and, 
as yet more deeply ingrained in every atom and every fluid, is known 
to us under the name of Polarity,—these ‘fits of easy transmission 
and reflection,’ as Newton called them, are the law of nature because 
they are the law of spirit.” And with the “solar eye” of his spirit 
he beheld how rhythm pervades man’s life as an individual and his 
life in relation to all that lies around and beyond him. In one sov- 
ereign moment he is face to face with his own baffling uniqueness, 
but in the inescapable flow of things this experience gives way to one 
in which the individual is drawn out of himself and into the embrace 
of universal life. Always there is this rhythmic movement, this uni- 
versal Undulation, an ebb and flow, an oscillation of states. 

The intellect itself is not immune, for its daily history is charac- 
terized by a ceaseless alternation between expansion and contraction. 
Thus, no matter where he looks, Emerson finds unfailing manifes- 
tations of a universal rhythm, which governs spiritual as well as cos- 
mic processes: “‘. . . the chemical and ethereal agents are undulatory 
and alternate; and the mind goes antagonizing on... .” And this 
rhythm also shows itself in the relation between the spiritual and ma- 
terial sides of human life, and between thought and action, percep- 
tion and expression, struggle and repose, breadth of life and inten- 
sity of life, society and solitude, culture and originality, history and 
character. To flout this universal rhythm is to do violence to the 
simplest facts of experience, while exposing oneself to the crudest 
errors through a static conception of things. But when we grasp the 
true proportions of rhythm, we gain a new insight into the wonder- 
fully dynamic unity of the universe and its awesome necessities. 

Clearly, then, no interpretation of Emerson has any claim to ade- 
quacy which does not do full justice to that which inspired his every 
thought and word, namely, a synoptic vision. Such a vision forbids 
any discrediting of the world of nature which lies expanded before 
us. It also rules out every fragmenting conception in making mani- 
fest what has so often been overlooked by good philosophers—the ex- 
treme importance of the category of relation. Hence, Emerson’s un- 
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failing concern with unity was justified, for he knew that nothing can 
be viewed in isolation in a universe which is truly a universe, and 
whose unity, moreover, is dynamic. “Nature is intricate, overlapped, 
interweaved and endless,” and the single vision does not permit the 
weaving of “a spotted life of shreds and patches.” The togetherness 
of all things was for Emerson the great truth, and in his fidelity to 
it he was the worthy heir of a great tradition in which we find some 
of the greatest of the Christian mystics. And like these mystics he 
knew that one cannot seek God without attempting at the same time 
to view Him and all things in one great vision. 


IV 
A True INDIVIDUALISM 


Emerson’s habit of seeing things in the widest context, that is, in 
relation to the Universe and finally to the eternal ONE, governs his 
conception of human individuality. Accordingly, we should think 
twice before applying to his view the term “individualism,” in its 
derogatory sense. The implacable foe of fragmentation, he could 
never rest satisfied with any conception of individuality which would 
make of it a spiritually self-sufficient entity, and one devoid of all ties 
to the universe. Everywhere in his works we find statements of the 
essential Emersonian doctrine. Nothing can escape from “the magic 
circle of relations,” for “relation and connection are not somewhere 
and sometimes, but everywhere and always.” It is this insistence on 
a universal interrelation and interpenetration of things which is be- 
hind his statement that “To the young mind every thing is individual, 
stands by itself.” He is not denying individuality, he is merely 
pointing to the fact that with the growth of understanding and knowl- 
edge, we discover how separated things are yet bound together by 
common roots which run underground. 

The Emersonian viewpoint is also clearly stated when he tells us 
that “Nothing is quite beautiful alone; nothing but is beautiful in 
the whole. A single object is only so far beautiful as it suggests this 
universal grace.” Again he asserts that in order to be beautiful a 
thing must have “a certain cosmical quality, or a power to suggest 
relation to the whole world, and so lift the object out of a pitiful in- 
dividuality.” “The fable of Proteus has a cordial truth,” he writes. 
“A leaf, a drop, a crystal, a moment of time is related to the whole, 
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and partakes of the perfection of the whole. Each particle is a micro- 
cosm, and faithfully renders the likeness of the world.” 

As for man himself, he, too, must be viewed in his relatedness, 
for he, above all, is “a bundle of relations,” whose power consists 
in the multitude of his affinities, in the fact that his life is inter- 
twined with the whole chain of organic and inorganic being. “Our 
life,” he says, “is consentaneous and far-related. This knot of nature 
is so well tied that nobody was ever cunning enough to find the two 
ends.” 

We may expect, then, that his view of human individuality is far 
more intricate and subtle than is ordinarily supposed. In general, it 
may be said that his conception took shape within a framework of 
ideas fashioned out of his determination to uphold both the diver- 
sity of things and that Blessed Unity which “compels every atom to 
serve an universal end.” Thus, while he lays stress on the originality 
and uniqueness of each individual person, he can yet speak of the 
unity of all men in a way which sounds like a full-fledged monism. 
No one has insisted more than Emerson on the need for individual 
self-culture, and no one in his day so completely exemplified a certain 
aloofness from society, which Orestes Brownson dubbed “scholastic 
asceticism.””* Still, it was Emerson who said that “man is explicable 
by nothing less than all his history,” and that “Our knowledge is the 
amassed thought and experience of innumerable minds. . . .” It was 
he also who declared that “so massive is our debt to tradition that in 
a large sense, one would say that there is no pure originality.” 

However, although Emerson regards the unity of mankind as real, 
this unity seems to have but an ideal status, inasmuch as it operates 
largely in and through each individual consciousness, taken in iso- 
lation, rather than through the actual expansion of communal life. 
Apparently, in his view the single individual, as such, develops a 
social consciousness, thereby bringing unity down to earth as a recog- 
nized value. It would appear, therefore, that Emerson failed to see 
the way in which the growing unification of mankind finds its actual 
embodiment in and through the evolution of concrete society as a 
whole. He could, indeed, envisage a gradual improvement of society, 
but the relation between the development of society and its struc- 


18Paul, Sherman, Emerson’s Angle of Vision: Man and Nature in American Experience 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1952), p. 171. 
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tures on one hand and expanding social consciousness on the other 
seems to have escaped him. Hence he can rejoice because “the world 
is awaking to the idea of union,” and still fall back into an isola- 
tionism which is content with a merely ideal rather than an actual 
concrete union. 

Nevertheless, by way of compensation, Emerson’s doctrine not 
only puts a much-needed stress on social consciousness as it expands 
within the depth of personal life, but it also gives to the unity of 
mankind a transcendent status which is no abstraction, having behind 
it all the splendor and reality of the Platonic Idea, which in the Emer- 
sonian framework seems to have a creative energy. As we see, then, 
Emerson’s conception upholds the unity of mankind as an absolute 
value, and he really apprehended this value in its objectivity. Emer- 
son’s sense of value was very great, and it manifests itself here as 
clearly as in so many other things with which he concerned himself. 
Nevertheless, although he upholds the unity of mankind as a value, 
while throwing into focus the role of the individual person in bring- 
ing that value down to earth, he still failed to grasp that side of the 
process of unification which has to do with social and institutional 
development. However, he was certainly not alone in an age which 
was just beginning to discover the reality of society qua society. Be- 
sides, the circumstances of his day were such as to make imperative 
his stress on the inward and personal consciousness of mankind’s 
unity, in grounding that consciousness, not in a purely evolutionary 
process regarded materialistically, but in each individual’s vital rela- 
tion to a spiritual and transcendent sphere. 

Unity was so intensely real to Emerson that for him the real op- 
position lay, not between individuality and sociality, but rather be- 
tween a genuine form of individuality, which maintains its anchorage 
in the eternal and absolute value of unity, and the spurious form, 
which has sundered itself from that value. Emerson’s quarrel with 
the society of his day was, therefore, not the expression of a rank in- 
dividualism. It was simply the outgrowth of his conviction that this so- 
ciety promoted, not the true form of individuality, but mere particular- 
ism, or the spurious form. To him it seemed that society had reduced 
what should have been a unity consciously experienced to a hodge- 
podge of individuals, who having in the depth of their spirit suffered 
amputation from the trunk “strut about so many walking monsters.” 
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Men fear to express what they are, as though they “are ashamed 
of that divine idea which each of us represents,” and in forgetting 
their eternal moorings, are so reduced to a fragmentary status that 
they are hardly to be reckoned as individual characters. In this de- 
generate state, they are unable to resist the process of aggregation 
which rides roughshod over them, and, instead of having truly per- 
sonal fates, are “reckoned in the gross” and are called “mass” and 
the “herd.” 

In thus appearing to make the actualization of mankind’s unity 
in time purely a matter of individual consciousness and self-culture, 
Emerson was not able to view history in a way which would bring it 
to life. For history, after all, is essentially the process of man’s un- 
folding within the developing forms of associated life. Neverthe- 
less, Emerson’s conception was not without value, even in regard to 
history, since it enabled him to show that, as the fruit of a living 
relation of the human soul to a world beyond space and time, the very 
aspiration toward unity must ultimately be explained from above 
rather than from below. 

At a time when evolutionism was in the air, and when men were 
beginning to regard things sub specie temporis, Emerson’s insistence 
in viewing history sub specie aeternitatis, that is, in terms of a reality 
transcending the temporal order, is not to be scoffed at. In his own 
way, Emerson was offering resistance to an absolute immanence, 
especially of the materialistic type. For not only could he proclaim 
the sacredness of history, but he could also affirm the absolute origi- 
nality of the individual person, as well as the openness of the human 
soul to a spiritual world beyond the world of matter. He was there- 
fore helping substantially to form an atmosphere in which a histori- 
cally minded man like Orestes Brownson could arrive at a more real- 
istic view of society and history without ceasing to stress the trans- 
cendent dimension and the individual’s vital relation to it. 

Emerson’s affirmation of the vertical or spiritual as against the 
horizontal or temporal axis in history served a practical purpose, for 
it lent a certain metaphysical support to his appeal to men to rid 
themselves of a deadly fixation on the past which made them its slav- 
ish imitators. If history is in some real sense sacred, if its relation 
to the Eternal One runs right through it as a primary fact, then that 
relation is just as real in the living present as it was in the past. Men 
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had to be brought to a realization that a divine force is operative here 
and now, and in a town meeting as well as in the great centers of cul- 
ture. He would make them see that the world is “plastic and fluid in 
the hands of God,” and that each moment breathes its own immortal 
breath. The world has felt God’s impulse in the past and would feel 
it again, and men must have the courage to accept it. Men must 
recognize a “transcendent destiny,” in viewing themselves as “re- 
deemers and benefactors, obeying the Almighty effort and advancing 
on Chaos and the Dark.” Clearly, then, “It is the office of a true 
teacher to show that God is, not was; that He speaketh, not spake.” 
If man fears to implant himself firmly in the present, and “with re- 
verted eye laments the past, or heedless of the riches that surround 
him, stands on tiptoe to foresee the future,” it is a sign he lacks faith 
not only in the God of history, but in the human soul itself through 
which God makes Himself heard. 

Manifestly, Emerson was not acclaiming the value of individuality 
in a merely emotional or irresponsible way. For he knew that men 
would remain impervious to any doctrine of salvation which was di- 
rected only to the soul in general, rather than to the individual soul. 
In an age as socially and politically ebullient as the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a sense of individual human dignity and freedom was not want- 
ing. But the modern dichotomy between religious life and life in the 
world showed itself once again, and the new feeling for the dignity 
of each individual was being severed from its spiritual roots. Emer- 
son, of course, saw this and expounded a doctrine which aimed at a 
deepening of consciousness in order that the new élan toward the 
realization of individual dignity and freedom might be transformed 
into a passionately held religious conviction. His appeal, therefore, 
was strictly to the individual sou! and not to the mass of men, and he 
sought to make the individual soul aware of its true proportions in 
relation to the universe and divinity. 

We have made the point that Emerson’s true purpose was to differ- 
entiate between a genuine and a spurious individuality, and not to 
introduce antagonism between individual self-culture and community- 
mindedness. The dominant theme of unity—so profusely expressed 
in his works—forbade any doctrine of the individual which would 
controvert it. We can see this still better when we realize that he was 
trying to show that true individuality is to be measured by one’s 
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power to live, each in his own way, the universal life. Thomas Mann 
expresses exactly what we think was Emerson’s true doctrine: “The 
world hath many centres, one for each created being, and about each 
one it lieth in its own circle.””* Individuality and universality are, 
therefore, not opposed, since the individual is no mere fragment of 
the universe, being rather a focal point, or point of concentration. 
Emerson’s view of the individual thus seems to be a reflection of a 
doctrine which from its presentation by Leibniz has had a notable 
career in European thought. For in Emerson we have the constant 
refrain of an individually wrought wholeness of human life, which 
is intrinsically bound up with the larger scheme of things. 

Emerson’s cosmic conception certainly suggests this doctrine of 
the individual as representative of the whole, as, for example, in the 
following assertions: “The entire system of things gets represented 
in every particle,” “The world globes itself in a drop of dew,” “The 
value of the universe contrives to throw itself into every point.” His 
essential teaching is also suggested by his statement that “The true 
doctrine of omnipresence is that God reappears with all his parts in 
every moss and cobweb.” 


As for man, Emerson observes that “Every mind is different and 


” 


the more it is unfolded, the more pronounced is that difference. 
But he takes care to add that the elements entering in the individual 
“tend always to form, not a partisan, but a possessor of truth.” The 
unfolding of individuality is hence necessarily tied in with a growth 
in universality, and even when we aim at a petty end, “our act ar- 
ranges itself by irresistible magnetism in a line with the poles of the 
world.” Willy-nilly, the individual is enclosed in a real universe 
and serves its purpose, consciously or unconsciously. And when “The 
particular man aims to be somebody; to set up for himself; to truck 
and higgle for a private good . . . ,” he will learn that “Pleasure is 
taken out of pleasant things, profit out of profitable things, power out 
of strong things, as soon as we seek to separate them from the whole.” 

In showing the true role of individuality as against mere particu- 
larity, Emerson cannot emphasize enough the truth that “A man is 
a method, a progressive arrangement; a selecting principle.” For it 
is through one’s inborn capacity and traits, one’s peculiar tempera- 


19Quoted by Sherman Paul, op. cit., p. 170, 
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ment and talents that a true position in the scheme of things is estab- 
lished. Each individual is thus called to live the life of the whole 
by following the line of his own essential bias and by holding to his 
own vantage point. Away from this vantage point, the world becomes 
merely external and alien, and history itself loses its meaning. That 
is why Emerson can say in regard to history, “every mind must know 
the whole lesson for itself—must go over the whole ground,” and 
also that “the hours should be instructed by the ages and the ages ex- 
plained by the hours.” History too has its centers, one for each indi- 
vidual, and it concentrates its force not on human nature in the ab- 
stract, but on a living being who as an individual occupies one of 
these centers. 

If we examine a volume published in 1826, Sampson Reed’s Ob- 
servations on the Growth of the Mind (7th edit., p. 95, Chicago, 
1867), a book which greatly excited Emerson at the time, we find 
statements which bring out the idea of true individuality as consti- 
tuting the very gateway to a larger life. Reed is endeavoring to show 
that the mind must grow from an internal principle, and that even 
from infancy it is endowed with a principle of freedom which should 
be respected, and with propensities peculiar to itself which will gov- 
ern its power of absorbing what is peculiarly adapted to it. But what 
is particularly worth noting is the following: “It becomes us then to 
seek and cherish this peculium of our own minds, as the patrimony 
which is left us by our Father in heaven — as that by which the 
branch is united to the vine—as the forming power within us, which 
gives to our persons that by which they are distinguished from 
others .. .” (p. 95. Italics mine). 

Emerson likewise regards true individuality as that by which each 
is rooted in a common ground of being and life. In recognizing that 
“Each mind has its own method,” he was not adopting a crass indi- 
vidualism. He was merely accepting a fact and tracking down the 
implications in terms of his spiritual-cosmic doctrine. And the pri- 
mary implication, that which blazoned across his consciousness, was 
the individual’s absolute importance as an original way of expressing 
the whole, as one of ‘an infinite number of variations on the same 
theme. Thus, when a new mind is sent into the world, we should wait 
and see what this new creation is, and “of what new organ the great 
Spirit had need... .” For indeed, “The charm of life is this variety 
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of genius, these contrasts and flavors by which Heaven has modu- 
lated the identity of truth, and there is a perpetual hankering to vio- 
late this individuality. . . .” 

In the light of Emerson’s doctrine we can measure the depth of 
his feeling when he says: “Is it not the chief disgrace in the world 
not to be an unit; not to be reckoned one character—not to yield that 
peculiar fruit which each man was created to bear. . . .” Indeed it 
was this penetration into the deeper meaning of individuality which 
made him sensitive to that inner push in each individual by which he 
seeks actualization, and which so often produces an extravagance of 
movement, even eccentricity. As he says, “to every creature nature 
added a little violence of direction in its proper path, a shove to put 
it on its way; in every instance a slight generosity, a drop too much.” 
And so it happens that nature makes men “a little wrongheaded in 
that direction in which they are rightest. . . .” 

There is one thing that remains to be said regarding Emerson’s 
doctrine of the individual. For while his doctrine has a perdurable 
value, it has nonetheless a certain bourgeois tinge which recom- 
mended it to those who were concerned only with mere self-affirmation 
and self-esteem. Emerson, we cannot forget, was a child of bourgeois 
culture, a thriving bourgeois culture, and his thought is naturally 
colored by it. Incontestably, bourgeois culture advanced personal 
values, but it also contributed to their deformation. Considering that 
his doctrine was given a certain shaping by the age in which he 
lived, it is not surprising to find lines in his work which conjure up 
the bourgeois image rather than the deeper reality he was vitally 
concerned with. Besides, the wider significance attributed to the indi- 
vidual in his authentic doctrine had to be disentangled from his own 
natural egoism, of which he had his fair share. We would expect, 
therefore, inevitable confusions, which only a lifetime of personal 
growth could eliminate, if at all. 


Vv 
SyMBOLIc VISION 


We have yet to consider that which lies at the heart of the Emer- 
sonian approach, namely, the desire to reconstitute and validate the 
symbolic consciousness, since it is in and through this consciousness 
that man experiences the power of material things to convey some- 
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thing beyond themselves. As a being who lies open to God, man is 
able to sense the supersensual value of things. For nature, as a 
descending manifestation of spirit, as the very apparition of God, is 
primarily a living symbol of that which lies above it. 

As a symbol of spirit, the most prosaic fact, or a dull, heavy, 
despised thing can become, to the aroused intellect, a gift of precious 
gems, “an Epiphany of God.” Hence, it can be said that “We learn 
nothing rightly until we learn the symbolical character of life.” 
Knowing this, “the highest minds of the world have never ceased to 
explore the double meaning, or shall I say the quadruple or the 
centuple or much more manifold meaning, of every sensuous fact. . . . 
For we are not pans and barrows, nor even porters of the fire and 
torchbearers, but children of the fire... .” As “children of the fire,” 
it is natural, therefore, for men to worship nature the symbol, even 
with coarse but sincere rites, and for the poet to “resign himself to 
the divine aura which breathes through forms.” 

Since nature is a symbol, it can be used as a symbol. And it is 
here that language performs its highest and truest function. Words, 
of course, “cannot cover the dimensions of what is in truth,” yet 
symbolic language can suggest in a forceful way what is finally in- 
expressible. And Emerson himself amply demonstrated in his dis- 
courses this power of the living word to convey the truth of what 
was ultimately beyond the grasp of the mind—an elusive yet shining 
realm of knowledge. For as Santayana rightly says, in referring to 
those who venerated Emerson: “More than the truth his teachings 
might express, they valued the sense it gave them of a truth that was 
inexpressible.””° 

If nature is indeed the symbol of spirit, “in the whole and in every 
part,” then the highest function of language is to convey the larger 
meaning of things. For through the living metaphor, natural objects, 
as the emblem of spirit, bring forth answering echoes in the psyche, 
hinting at realities which escape the grasp of mere concepts and 
generalizations taken by themselves. It is this fact which leads 
Emerson to declare as follows: “The use of symbols has a certain 
power of emancipation and exhilaration for all men.... We are like 
persons who come out of a cave or cellar into the open air. This is 


20Santayana, George, op. cit., p. 217. 
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the effect on us of tropes, fables, oracles and all poetic forms. .. . 
It follows, therefore, that a language which has gone stale, having 
lost its quality of living metaphor, its symbolic depth, is one which 
has become, in fact, a barrier to experience and to the normal ascent 
of the mind from the world of things to the realities of spirit. Having 
declined into abstractions which are no more than ostensive signs 
and practical instruments, such a language is no longer one with 
the living fact and is thereby rendered incapable of performing its 
highest function. And when language loses its evocative power, its 
power to stir up energies and mysterious sympathies and to suggest 
truths far beyond what is given in the visible world, wise men 
“pierce this rotten diction and fasten words again to visible things.” 

In its growth, language exhibits the nonarbitrary character of all 
natural development. As Emerson says, “each word is like a work 
of Nature, determined a thousand years ago, and not alterable. We 
confer and dispute, and settle the meaning so or so, but it remains 
what it was in spite of us. The word beats all the speakers and de- 
finers of it, and stands to their children what it stood to their fathers.” 
“Language,” he says again, “is a city to the building of which every 
human being brought a stone; yet he is no more to be credited with 
the grand result than the acaleph which adds a cell to the coral reef 
which is the basis of the continent.” 

In line with his view of a certain inevitability in the growth of 
language, Emerson believed that the symbol, despite its poetic origin, 
is something found rather than made. Thus, he asserts that “This 
expression or naming is not art, but a second nature, grown out of the 
first, as a leaf out of a tree.” But, nevertheless, he still insists on 
the transitory character of the symbol, “For all symbols are fluxional ; 
all language is vehicular and transitory. . . .” While reaching depths 
of the psyche inaccessible to merely abstract statement, a true symbol 
is yet never more than a temporary vehicle, and having performed its 
function, it leaves the spirit independent of the visible object which 
originally awakened inner perception. 

The contact with things of nature is indispensable inasmuch as 
man’s spirit is interwoven in the fabric of nature, and the roots of 
thinking reach farther into the natural world than is commonly 
supposed. But in leaping beyond the boundaries of time and space, 
the human spirit always manifests its privileged position with respect 
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to the outer world. Hence symbolic experience is a flowing thing 
which stimulates the ascending life of intuitive thought, an experi- 
ence which implies an organic union of spirit and nature but of a 
type which yet permits thought to leave the things of material nature 
far behind. 

We should forget neither the Stoic aspect of Emerson’s outlook 
nor the Platonic. It is the Stoic aspect which is in evidence when he 
emphasizes the organic relation which binds the human spirit to the 
universal scheme and the essential continuity of thought with nature. 
But it is the Platonic aspect which shows itself in his view that man 
is the closest point of contact with a transcendent order which sur- 
rounds and envelops material nature. By virtue of his spiritual 
nature man is receptive to the influence of the Absolute Spirit, or, 
if we wish, the Logos, which is also the archetypal principle behind 
nature. Man possesses, therefore, an intuitive power, which, while 
prompted by nature and the knowledge of nature gathered by the 
sciences, is endowed, nonetheless, with a certain intrinsic independ- 
ence. For thought is not merely a mirror of the outer world, since it 
has an original status in the universe with reference to the spiritual 
order beyond time and space. Enjoying as it does a vital contact with 
the Infinite, thought has an implicit content which is inexhaustible; 
hence the widening scope of consciousness, as thought soars upward 
in an ascending spiral, while seeking an exit from every closed circle 
which would stifle the impulse to infinitude. 

How well Emerson’s very presentation of an idea conformed to 
his conception of thought as an expanding life is attested in the 
following characterization by Francis Thompson: “In some of these 
essays he is like a great eagle, sailing in noble and ample gyres, with 
deliberate beat of the strong wing, round the eyrie where his thought 
is nested.””* Emerson, he tells us further, “has his own mode of 
progression. The gyres are widening gyres, each sweep of the un- 
flagging wing is in an ampler circuit. Each return of the idea reveals 
it in a deeper and fuller aspect; with each mental cycle we look down 
upon the first conception in an expanded prospect. It is the progres- 
sion of a circle in stricken water. ... And thus the thought of this 
lofty and solitary mind is cyclic, not like a wheel, but like the 
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thought of mankind at large; where ideas are always returning on 
themselves, yet their round is steadily ‘widened with the process 
of the suns.’ ””*” 

But, as we have said, Emerson regards symbolic sight as essential 
to the very process by which an organic expansion of meaning takes 
place. That is, in his view the intuitive operation of the mind is 
sustained and nurtured by poetic imagery, and through such imagery 
the implicit, latent and mysterious content of thought becomes a 
luminous presence. Consequently, thinking at its very deepest is one 
with the symbolizing process. Nevertheless, for Emerson the human 
psyche, in all its profound interiority, plays a highly autonomous 
role in relation to the outer world. 

The poetic image is therefore all-important in that interiorizing 
process by which the whole of nature is taken into thought. Stimu- 
lated by such a viewpoint, Emerson spared no effort to find the ap- 
propriate image which would bring the inner world of the spirit to 
life. And how well he succeeded can be gathered from the following 
lines by the aforementioned poet: “No prose-writer of his time,” he 
declares, “had such resources of imagery essentially poetic in nature 
as Emerson—not even Ruskin. His prose is more fecund in imagery, 
and happier in imagery, than his poetry,—one of the proofs (we 
think) that he was not primarily a poet, undeniable though some of 
his poetry is. With such figurative range, such easy and inexhaustible 
plasticity of expression, so nimble a perception, this iterative style 
was all but inevitable. That opulent mouth could not pause at a single 
utterance. His understanding played about a thought like lightning 
about a vane. It suggested numberless analogies, an endless sequence 
of associated ideas, countless aspects, shifting facets of expression; 
and it were much as if he should not set down a poor three or four of 
them. We, hard-pushed for our one pauper phrase, may call it excess 
in him: to Emerson, doubtless, it was austerity.” 

It is interesting to note that Emerson was enthralled, not only by 
Plato’s power to achieve “transcendental distinctions,” but also by his 
method of appealing to ordinary things in building up his thought, 
for “he fortified himself by drawing all his illustrations from sources 
disdained by orators and polite conversers; from mares and puppies; 
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from pitchers and soup-ladles; from cooks and criers; the shops of 
potters, horse-doctors, butchers and fishmongers.” 

Clearly, in Emerson’s view the perceptual experience which under- 
lies the élan of thought and its sense of vanishing limits has aesthetic 
sensibility as an indispensable dimension. “The images,” he writes, 
“the sweet immortal images, are within us—born there, our native 
right, and sometimes one kind of sounding word or syllable awakens 
the instrument of our souls and sometimes another. .. .” And if the 
power is in the image, that is because the power is in nature itself, 
which, as symbol of spirit, is congenial to our faculties. “Our music, 
our poetry, our language itself are not satisfactions, but suggestions,” 
which yet have the power to pierce the wall of insensibility which 
screens us from a whole realm of meaning which mere abstract gen- 
eralization is powerless to reach. Referring to the kind of metaphor 
or analogy which relates “inner experience” to “outer experience,” 
he writes, “there is nothing lucky or capricious in these analogies, but 
they are constant and pervade nature. These are not the dreams of a 
few poets, here and there, but man is an analogist, and studies rela- 
tions in all objects. He is placed in the centre of beings, and a ray 
of relation passes from every other being to him.” 

Clearly, then, an organic language is indispensable to the normal 
functioning of spirit and mind, and is the necessary vehicle in that 
whole process by which man takes the universe into himself. Origi- 
nally each word was a stroke of genius in providing the imaginative 
medium in and through which thought itself could expand toward 
infinity, like inspired eloquence which compels the listener to enter 
immediately into truth. It was the work of an intellect which took its 
direction from its celestial life, while abandoning itself to the nature 
of things and allowing itself to be caught up into the life of the Uni- 
verse. Today as yesterday, the restoration of language to its organic 
character depends on men who understand that besides the privacy 
of power of the individual man “there is a great public power on 
which he can draw, by unlocking, at all risks, his human doors, and 
suffering the ethereal tides to roll and circulate through him. . . .” 

Considering the role of Platonism in Emerson’s attempt to rehabili- 
tate symbolical consciousness we can see why there is in him a tendency 
to make the relation of symbol to its visible object transitory and 
even somewhat tenuous. As it has been said, Emerson flees from 
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“the material aspect of the symbol to the idea represented and from 
that idea to others,”** thereby achieving a type of symbolism which 
is “ideal rather than structural.” However, as this author points out, 
there is compensation in the fact that “The symbol represents the 
result of that creative process by which the poet participates in the 
flowing action of nature; if it is well wrought, it will produce the same 
immediate effect of spiritual elation which objects of nature inspire. 
It is thus the point of contact between man and the material world.”” 
Yet to do Emerson strict justice, it was not so much a matter of flight 
as an attempt to give full scope to man’s openness to a transcendent 
world of spirit, while rooting him at the same time in the world of 
nature. Emerson wished to show that inner perception or symbolic 
sight has an organic and nonarbitrary character which results not 
only from man’s participation in the flowing action of nature, but 
from his reception of an instreaming light from a higher world. The 
whole creative process of the poet, who comes closer to things than 
others, is, therefore, one in which an intuitive element is fused with 
a sensuous element. That is why, in Emerson’s view, it is “not 
metres, but a metre-making argument that makes a poem,—a thought 


so passionate and alive that like the spirit of a plant or an animal it 


? 


has an architecture of its own, and adorns nature with a new thing.’ 

In a theory like Emerson’s which tries to fuse into one single experi- 
ence suprasensuous and sensuous elements, there is apt to be a certain 
undue weighting on the side of the “ideal” as against empirical fact. 
In history a balance between the inner world of the spirit and the outer 
world of the senses has been seldom achieved, and the historical 
moment with its need to accentuate one position as against another 
has resulted in a kind of zigzagging through which man has gradu- 
ally perceived the possibilities of each. We might also add here that 
if men have felt impelled to envisage a balance, it is because they 
were steeped in Christianity, gaining from it the strength to cleave 
to the given facts and even to penetrate more deeply into them, 
while yet soaring upward to a realm of infinite truth. 

Emerson combed the literature of East and West in his quest for 
symbols which had been fashioned by the genius of a people, and to 
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which we must return if we would recapture an experience once 
vividly possessed. These symbols are indeed indispensable, but so 
too are the symbols which have sprung to life in our own age, and 
of which we must make full use. For, like every age, ours has made 
its contribution to human experience, and therefore to the imaginative 
process by which experience is intellectually and spiritually assimi- 
lated. And what is true of our age in general is most certainly true 
of the New World itself. Therefore, it behooved Emerson to remind 
his generation that we still awaited our poet, and that we still lacked 
the genius to recognize the value of our incomparable materials. 
As he says, “Our log-rolling, our stumps and their politics, our 
fisheries, our Negroes and Indians, our boats and our repudiations, 
the wrath of rogues and the pusillanimity of honest men, the north- 
ern trade, the southern planting, the western clearing, Oregon and 
Texas, are yet unsung. Yet America is a poem in our eyes; its ample 
geography dazzles the imagination, and it will not wait long for 
metres.” 


VI 
PuriTaN, RoMANTIC AND AMERICAN 


Once we gain the proper standpoint in interpreting Emerson, we 
can see why the sweeping generalizations that have been mustered 
against him are rather unsatisfactory. Certainly the attempt to dis- 
pose of him by classifying him as a devotee of the so-called Romantic 
religion of self-deification is conspicuously futile. Even if we do 
find in him a strain of Romanticism, this does not constitute by itself 
an indictment, for the interpretation of Romanticism is very much an 
open question, and will surely be recognized as such when we gain 
a better perspective of history and its underlying exigencies. Like 
all great movements in history, Romanticism represents a crucial 
moment in the very unfolding of human life, and it was inevitable 
that there would be a tension between the new and the old and a con- 
fusion of aims, resulting from the failure to grasp the true implica- 
tions of what was being freshly perceived. Therefore, we must avoid 
the simplistic interpretation which would discern in Romanticism 
nothing but a religion of self-deification. 

Moreover, we should shun the temptation to conjure up easy gen- 
eralizations concerning modern history, as, for example, the view that 
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the leading motif from the Renaissance on is this deifying self- 
assertiveness, which, it has been argued, was also the great motivat- 
ing force behind Romanticism. This oversimplified approach is un- 
tenable, for it confuses the issue by identifying the unfolding of 
personal life in history with “a titanic assertion of self-sufficiency.” 
Surely it is somewhat inaccurate to lump together the very emergence 
of human personality in a historical process with the deviations and 
excesses to which it has invariably given rise. 

In his many works the eminent sociologist and historian, Don 
Luigi Sturzo, has effectively demolished any view of things which 
takes no account of a real historical process, which, as he has abund- 
antly shown, is bound up with the very unfolding of human person- 
ality. In his Church and State he writes, in discussing Dante, “The 
personality of man and Christian as sung by Dante has continued 
its unceasing evolution up to our time, and will develop still 
further.”** Regarding Romanticism itself, he asserts that despite the 
literary and artistic excesses of Romanticism, “The underlying 
exigencies of the Romantic movement were sound: a return to his- 
torical, traditional, ethnical, religious and popular values. ... Such 


a balance between past and present could be achieved only through 
a violent eruption, which in its impetus would overthrow established 
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and crystallized positions. 

Another author has come forward in defense of Romantic and post- 
Romantic literature. According to him, vitalities came to expression 
in this literature which, despite the fact that they “may not be couched 
in recognizable Christian forms, are not ipso facto to be defined as 
un-Christian or idolatrous.”*” Indeed he believes them to be de- 
fensible expressions of something inherent in Christian faith. And 
expressly mentioning both Emerson and Wordsworth, he insists that 
“a powerful latent Christian tradition” is to be found in their work.” 

History is far too complex an affair to permit of our disposing of 
a man’s life work with a few pigeonhole generalities. Emerson is a 
case in point, for in him great historical forces came to expression, 
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forces which, as we have intimated, have a core of rightness, even 
if he himself was not able to express them with an ideal perfection. 
And this essential core of rightness is all the more important because 
it has to do with a certain primordial pattern of human experience 
rather than with abstract theories as such. 

There is no doubt that Emerson absorbed much from Romanticism, 
for he found in it elements that were congenial to his own point of 
view, not the least of which was an expression of the newly emerging 
aesthetic sensibility to whose further liberation he had dedicated him- 
self. But if the Romantic strain was strong in him, so was the 
Puritan, which, moreover, served as a powerful disciplining factor. 
Nor should we forget that he was also an American, wonderfully 
sensitive to the possibilities that lie concealed in the New World, and 
aware also of the fecundating effects of America upon the imagina- 
tion itself. 

Let us dwell briefly on Emerson’s relation to his own Puritan 
lineage. The aforementioned writer who finds in Emerson “a latent 
Christian tradition” declares that Stuart Sherman “rightly identifies 
the Puritan lineage in Emerson, however obscured.” And Sherman’s 
“chief theme,” he tells us, “is that Emerson transmits in new and 
revitalized form ‘the vital forces of the great moral traditions, while 
at the same time he emancipates them from the dead hand of the 
past.” ”’** But curiously enough, in listing the elements in Emerson 
which reflect this lineage, this author makes no mention of that 
which surely lies at the heart of Puritanism, at least in its primary 
expression, namely, a religious direction of life. 

It is important to stress the fact that Emerson was protesting against 
any view of reality which ignores its spiritual dimension. In other 
words, any humanistic doctrine of the flat, horizontal type would be 
unpalatable to him. In fact it was just this religious orientation of 
his thought which accounts for his nostalgia when he looked back at 
his Puritan ancestors. “There was in the last century,” he says, “a 
serious habitual reference to the spiritual world running through 
diaries, letters and conversations . . . compared with which our 
liberation looks a little foppish and dapper.” And in his Journal 
he writes, “I thought yesterday morning of the sweetness of that 
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fragrant piety which is almost departed out of the world. . . .” 
Musing over this lost piety, his nostalgia must have become especially 
sharp when he recalled that “An old lady who remembered these 
pious people said of them that ‘they had to hold on hard to the huckle- 
berry bushes to hinder themselves from being translated.’ ” 

Emerson’s preoccupation with the spiritual problem boiled down 
to the essential question, “how to replace the piety of that race [the 
Puritans]?” For, although Puritan piety had its attractive side, it 
yet sprang from a theological outlook against which he was revolt- 
ing. Emerson’s beloved and redoubtable Aunt Mary may have hit 
home in her jibe that he knew only a few bugbear words of Calvinism, 
but, for all that, he was too immersed in that tradition not to have 
grasped something of its essential character and spirit. 

Even if there was a lingering trace of the “Puritan Mystic” in him, 
he knew that Calvinism went counter to his own understanding of 
things, especially his conception of man and nature and of the rela- 
tion between them. As regards human nature, Calvinism narrowed 
its power and scope in a way that was entirely repugnant to him. 
For, in his view, human nature is the very bedrock of religious life, 


in its competence to reach a knowledge of moral and spiritual truths, 
and in its receptivity to a continuous influx of light. Thus, his affirma- 
tion: “We lie open on one side to the deeps of spiritual nature, to 
the attributes of God. Justice we see and know, Love, Freedom, 


” 
. 


Power. . . 
The alien character of Calvinism in relation to the Emersonian 


doctrine is easily seen when we consider that its emphasis on the 
absolute and creative Will of God, made at the expense of the Divine 
Intelligence, was not likely to give substance to the view that nature 
reflects its Maker in its very meaningfulness as well as in its organic 
unity. Nor could the Calvinist view of the universe effectively resist 
the mechanistic philosophy which reduced poetry to the status of an 
ornament, with no claim to any validity in terms of an organic ex- 
perience. Yet, as we know, the early Puritans made use of a vital 
symbolism. But they were still burdened by a certain opposition be- 
tween their basic theological outlook and the human exigency to 
symbolize. Hence, as it has been said, the more a religious writer 
adhered to this Protestant tradition, “the farther he left behind him 
the Catholic theory that it was permissible to make frank use of 
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sensuous material and to appeal to the senses in worship and re- 
ligious art. Also the more difficult his task as an artist.”** 

True enough, Calvinism had an appreciable effect on man’s cre- 
ative activity, but that activity was shorn of much of its human value. 
Man is plunged into a creative activity which, in making manifest a 
conformity to the Divine Will, likewise makes manifest the elect of 
God. But even when surrounded by a mystical aura, such activity 
was of an external conquering character, entirely alien to the kind 
of relationship envisioned in Emerson’s conception. Thus, human 
nature, “girt in the poison robes of depravity,” to recall a phrase 
familiar to Transcendentalists, confronts a universe voided of its 
true significance as the very manifestation of Divinity—a universe 
which surely reduced to nullity Emerson’s claims for the symbolic 
consciousness. 

The Calvinist doctrine may have proved useful up to a point, in 
putting iron into the blood of men engaged in the grim work of 
subduing the wilderness. For a fatalistic spirit held them to their 
task. Indeed Emerson perceived a certain grandeur in their granite- 
like attitude, especially when contrasted with the state of affairs in 
his own day. As he says, “Our America has a bad name for super- 
ficialness. Great men, great nations, have not been boasters and buf- 
foons, but perceivers of the terror of life, and have manned them- 
selves to face it.” And if all nations and great literatures had 
this sense of “something which cannot be talked or voted away,” the 
Calvinists must be given their due, for, he avers, “Our Calvinists in 
the last generation had something of the same dignity. They felt that 
the weight of the Universe held them down to their place. What 
could they do?” 

But whatever might be said in defense of Calvinist doctrine as it 
affected human activity, it is a fact, nonetheless, that it introduced 
grave distortions of elemental truths. And when in the natural course 
of events human experience once again expanded spontaneously to 
the full circle of normalcy, the Calvinist doctrine clearly betrayed 
its inadequacy. Certainly this inadequacy was made manifest in 
man’s creative enterprise itself. For man cannot pursue his creative 
task without taking the universe into himself, as something meaning- 
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ful and lovable. Everything in the outer world must be, so to speak, 
interiorized by him, even the very landscape, for as Emerson said, 
nothing should be left unrepresented, and “Yonder mountain must 
migrate into his mind.” In a hundred ways, through the arts and by 
means of knowledge, what was merely external thus becomes a potent 
force in the very depth of man’s being. 

In America, the need to build up a meaningful relation to the 
environment assumed mammoth proportions, thereby accentuating 
the “divided consciousness” already so manifest among the Puritans. 
For in America a new tension developed between a spiritual direction 
of life and life in time and space, since, along with their religious 
orientation, men were inevitably taken up with a world whose raw 
incompleteness was an irresistible challenge to human achievement. 
But instead of making this tension fruitful, Calvinism turned it into 
a bitter inner conflict, so that men alternated between a religious 
longing surcharged with mystical feeling and a materialistic urge to 
dominate and possess. The split between religion and life in the 
world seemed complete, and it was to overcome this very split that 
Emerson offered his conception, designed primarily to illumine 
human experience itself and its unitary pattern. 

We must credit Emerson with exceptional acumen in perceiving the 
essential solution in terms of a thoroughgoing transformation of out- 
look, so that men might once again possess an ancient wisdom regard- 
ing the organic unity of things, while grasping the true relation bind- 
ing them to the universe. As we have said, Emerson was functioning 
on the experiential level, aiming at a restoration of experience in its 
organic unity so that the inseparability of sensuous and suprasensu- 
ous elements might be made manifest. In fact, as we have suggested, 
he was trying to restore an older way of viewing things, which we 
would broadly identify with a tradition at once Platonic-Stoic and 
Catholic. While he fell short of an adequate comprehension of that 
tradition, still, he was aiming at something close to it, and this despite 
the fact that he permitted his rejection of Puritan Christianity to 
cloud his mind in regard to Catholic Christianity itself. But even 
here the entire story remains to be told, since there are indications 
in his Journals that he was by no means insensitive to the majesty 
and beauty of Catholic Christianity. 

If only he had had a better acquaintance with the Classical- 
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Christian tradition, he would have been entranced by its marvelous 
fusion of elements so dear to him: a sense of an all-embracing 
universe which infinitely surpasses the physical universe of modern 
science (hence the notion of Natura as an all-containing reality) ; a 
profound attachment to material nature regarded as, in some real 
sense, sacramental, and as manifesting, therefore, in its every atom, 
the divine presence; and, following from this, a high regard for the 
value of symbolic consciousness, which, despite the Catholic passion 
for logic, always held its own; an awareness of the structural unity 
of experience, embracing sensuous, intellectual and mystical ele- 
ments; an unshakable conviction of man’s power to overcome any 
dualism of subject and object in the very act of knowledge and an 
equally unshakable conviction of his natural aptitude for transcend- 
ent truth; and lastly, a superb mastery of the Classical sense of limit 
and measure along with an exalted awareness of infinity and the im- 
measurable. 


VII 
An AMERICAN TRADITION 


The vital comprehensiveness of the Emersonian standpoint cannot 
be missed if we but study it seriously, and with historical understand- 
ing. And what will emerge from such a study as of special import- 
ance is the fact that Emerson belongs in a wider tradition than that 
of the American humanists. As it has been said, “. . . Emerson could 
not remain the exclusive property of the American humanists. He 
has done much to enrich their tradition, but the ‘leaping lightning’ of 
his spirit sprang from their grasp when they sought to confine him 
within the sharply-defined boundaries of their critical world. The 
bad effect of neohumanist criticism upon readers of Emerson has 
been to close their eyes to the existence of that element of mysticism 
in Emersonian thought, which, embarrassing though it may be, is 
the highest rationale Emerson has offered of art’s value in the world 
of man. In the event of a new upsurge of faith, this element in 
Emerson’s aesthetic may again take on the fresh colors which it wore 
for nineteenth-century seekers. . . .”™ 

We have already pointed to the ancient tradition against which 
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we must project Emerson’s thought if we are to bring all its meaning 
and value to the surface. However, the importance of his thought is 
still further augmented by the fact that he was no isolated figure in 
American life, for he belongs in the company of those Americans 
who have sought for an integral conception of things which would be 
adequate to a full human experience. Without dwelling on Brownson 
(whose debt to Emerson and Transcendentalism in general is far 
greater than is usually realized), there was, significantly, at the 
beginning of our philosophical development, Jonathan Edwards, and 
in recent times, Charles S. Peirce, the most brilliant figure in our 
own golden age of philosophy. Both thinkers stood for an all- 
inclusive viewpoint which would not only take account of a trans- 
cendent realm of spirit and idea, but would also give an absolute 
significance to man’s life in time and space. Edwards, it is true, 
grounded himself in the theology of Calvin, but, nevertheless, he 
broke through its confines in his doctrine of a God, who, in joy, has 
created a world which is indescribably lovely and utterly lovable. 
And, in his view of the visible world as a disclosure of the world above 
and beyond it, he was upholding the very doctrine which was to 
find such ample expression in Emerson. Here certainly was a thinker 
who was rediscovering for himself elements of an ancient tradition, 
and so effectively that he has been favorably compared with great 
medieval Catholic figures. And as for Peirce, considering his many- 
sided doctrine, nothing could seem more natural than that he should 
acknowledge, as he does, his close ties with medieval Catholic thought. 

In the light of all that we have presented, there can be no doubt that 
Emerson is indeed representative of a very significant trend in 
American life, a trend which will be more thoroughly explored once 
it is perceived. No one has more consistently stressed human dignity 
and human possibilities within the framework of a real world than 
Emerson, and yet he was profoundly concerned with the need to 
emphasize the primacy of man’s spiritual orientation. Like those 
others we have mentioned he saw that a spiritual direction of life did 
not uproot man from his own temporal world, but rather fastened 
him to it more integrally and more securely and in a way which 
furthered his innate dignity as a rational and spiritual being. This 
spiritual emphasis is brought out by a writer who tells us that for 
Emerson “morality in human life looks not from man to man, but 
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directly from the individual to the absolute spiritual forces whose 
theatre he is.” And another contemporary scholar has this to say: 
“However much Emerson may have altered the idea of self-reliance 
to fit the drama of his life, the self and its experience of dependence 
on a higher source for spiritual power became the ground of his 
vision.”** And he also states that Emerson’s “daily problem was to 
maintain a living connection between the horizontal-worldly and the 
vertical-otherworldly, to live on as many of the platforms of experi- 
ence that intervened as he could.”” 

Emerson, therefore, was no alien figure when he spoke out to the 
American people, for he was a living reminder of truth which Ameri- 
can experience had rendered inescapable. We can even say that his 
whole effort to achieve a fruitful polarity between the world of matter 
and the world of spirit was profoundly American, for, certainly, 
Americans would never be brought to a lived awareness of things 
spiritual through mere disparagement of things material. And in 
seeking so ardently the single vision, he was identifying himself with 
a tradition through which alone the American Dream can become a 
reality. 

It is usually supposed that Emerson was appealing to a people 
whose souls had become subject to the dollar, and who were barter- 
ing away their human birthright for petty gain. This is an over- 
simplification, for Emerson was too keenly aware of the positive 
forces that were stirring the souls of men, and it was to these that 
he appealed in helping men overcome that in them which was ignoble 
and degrading. He estimated correctly the power of acquisitiveness 
in a world of such boundless physical resources as America, but he 
also knew that men would never gain the strength to withstand the 
maelstrom of acquisitiveness unless their living contact with so prom- 
ising an environment were radically transformed. Above all, he saw 
that materialism must be fought not simply by affirming the higher 
universe of the spirit but by helping men rid themselves of the 
“divided consciousness” and therefore of the “split universe” which 
was ravaging American life and rendering a great people impotent. 

Emerson had a universal appeal in his day, because he had some- 
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thing valuable to offer. Communities everywhere, even the more 
simple communities of the West, were impressed by his message 
and felt the “high voltage” in his discourses. If he did not always 
succeed in fusing idea and symbol in his poetry, he demonstrated 
his power with the symbol in his spoken essays, and often with daz- 
zling effect. He was a born phrasemaker, and what he had to say hit 
home. This man whose visage had something of the American 
Indian about it, and who, like the Indian, was keenly alert to his 
surroundings, even when he seemed most Olympian in his air of 
detachment, spoke a language which stirred men deeply. And, as 
we have said, he never spoke to men in the mass, but always directly 
to each individual soul, and with a simple dignity which excluded 
the slightest suggestion of condescension. Moreover, he never re- 
mained long on the heights, for he was soon back on familiar ground, 
conversing in terms of ordinary experience, and demonstrating anew 
the sincerity of his words: “. . . I embrace the common, I explore 
and sit at the feet of the familiar, the low.” 

He did not merely call on men to throw off the shackles of con- 
formity, and resist circumstances. He did not merely hurl denuncia- 
tions, although he knew how to make people wince when he bemoaned 
the fact that man had become “the treadle of a wheel,” “a tassel at 
the apron-string of society,” “a money-chest.” Nor was he content 
to declare that man “skulks and sneaks through the world,” that he 
has “. . . foreclosed his freedom, tied his hands, locked himself up 
and given the key to another to keep.” True to the Transcendentalist 
creed of always affirming the positive, he sought to communicate the 
need for a total reorientation of the mind and spirit by opening men’s 
eyes to the reality, not merely of ideas, but of their perceptual ex- 
perience of truth. And in calling attention to such experience of the 
immediately given, he insisted that it was not a matter of mere 
choice, for such perception “is not whimsical, but fatal.” Further- 
more, he challenged the crude notion that spiritual truths can be 
evaluated by those who ignore the spiritual data themselves, as when 
he says, “. . . the definition of spiritual should be, that which is its 
own evidence.” 

He succeeded in bringing sublime truths into an immediate and 
even matter-of-fact relation to everyday concerns, and indeed so 
effectively that he broke the spell of one’s routine, whether of the 
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mechanic, the cooper, the miller, or the lawyer, relating one’s being 
and even one’s very craft and skill to the whole scheme of things, so 
that one felt that all of life was intertwined in it. To men keenly 
aware of new-found rights, he spoke of the basic right which must 
be cherished above all else, the right “to traverse the star-lit desert 
of truth.” He made the dedication to truth something as elemental 
and attractive as the right to appropriate space in the wilderness, and 
as exciting. He asked his audiences why they should renounce their 
right to seek truth “for the premature comforts of an acre, house and 
barn.” And in unforgettable phrases he dwelt on the primacy and 
necessity of speculative thought, while taking care never to violate 
the American instinct for action and practicality. Indeed he elevated 
action to a higher dignity by insisting that without it “thought can 
never ripen into truth,” inasmuch as action in its higher meaning 
has to do with the way in which a man conducts his life. Action was 
thus all-important, because, as he also affirmed, man’s very “health 
and erectness consists in the fidelity with which he transmits influ- 
ences from the vast and universal to the point on which his genius 
can act.” “Of what use is genius,” he asked, “if the organ is too 
convex or too concave and cannot find a focal distance within the 
actual horizon of human life?” 

He touched off something in the souls of men, not by drawing a 
veil over the things he knew so well and loved, or by underrating 
perceptual experience, but rather by revealing the poignant beauty 
of the near-at-hand, which spoke of a still higher beauty apprehended 
only by the inner eye of the mind. And as he discoursed, the ordinary 
objects one met along the way became alive with mysterious mean- 
ings, and one suddenly realized that his hundred acres of plowed 
land were located not simply in America, or on the terrestrial globe, 
or even in the physical universe, but within the widest reaches of 
infinity itself. But when he spoke of religion as the very basis of 
an all-inclusive and organic consciousness, men found themselves 
restored to a primal experience in which religion is seen to have 
the same organic and functional position in the universal scheme as 
nature’s processes, and, indeed, as all true art, whether it be St. 
Peter’s at Rome or an American clipper ship. 

Henry James, the younger, in his essay on Emerson, is endeavoring 
to explain Emerson’s power. He recalls that Matthew Arnold had 
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contested Emerson’s complete right to the title of man of letters. 
“Yet,” says James, “letters surely were the very texture of his 
history.”** But James himself feels constrained to acknowledge a 
germ of truth in Arnold’s view, for, as he says, Emerson “is a strik- 
ing exception to the general rule that writings live in the last resort 
by their form; that they owe a large part of their fortune to the art 
with which they have been composed.” In fact he declares that “It 
is hardly too much, or too little, to say of Emerson’s writings in 
general that they were not composed at all.” Indeed Emerson “differs 
from most men of letters of the same degree of credit in failing to 
strike us as having achieved a style.”” 

But of Emerson’s “importance and continuance,” he seemingly 
has no doubt, believing that in this he “shall probably not be gain- 
said by those who read him.” As for those who do not, they “will 
hardly rub him out.” And he finally comes to the nub of the matter, 
for, according to him, Emerson “did something better than any one 
else; he had a particular faculty, which has not been surpassed, for 
speaking to the soul in a voice of direction and authority. ... It 
penetrates further, it seems to go back to the roots of our feelings, to 
where conduct and manhood begin; and moreover, to us today, there 
is something in it that says that it is connected somehow with the 
virtue of the world, has wrought and achieved, lived in thousands 
of minds, produced a mass of character and life.”* 

In the light of all that has been said, these words of Henry James 
are surely loaded with meaning. And the more we ponder them the 
more we must acknowledge that whatever we may think of Emerson’s 
style, we must yet concede that he had the literary power to communi- 
cate something of prime importance—what we have called the single 
vision—and by means of a symbolical consciousness which he pos- 
sessed to a superlative degree. Valiantly and unremittingly he dwelt 
on the absolute importance of this vision, while showing how man’s 
“continual self-recovery” is bound up with the widening to infinity 
of his self-knowledge, since he is in truth a being who holds within 
himself the “poles of the universe.” 


88James, Henry, The Art of Fiction and Other Essays (New York, 1948), p. 221. 
39] bid., p. 239. 
40] bid., p. 239. 
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Tue Grounp AND NaTuRE OF THE Ricut. By C. I. Lewis. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955. Pp. vi, 97. $2.50. 

In these Woodbridge Lectures delivered at Columbia University since his 
retirement from Harvard, Professor C. I. Lewis continues the line of investi- 
gation started in his Carus Lectures, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valua- 
tion (1946). Toward the end of the latter work, he made a rather sharp 
differentiation between valuation and the problem of right. He contended 
that valuation is an appraisal of the good in terms of our empirical knowl- 
edge, whereas he connected determinations of the right with what we reach 
through the a priori side of our knowledge. Thus his separate treatment of 
the good and the right had its systematic basis in his epistemological dualism 
between empirical and a priori knowledge. Although in the Carus Lectures, 
Lewis confined himself to a study of the valuable and good, he nevertheless ad- 
mitted that there are some deep correlations between what we determine to 
be right and what we value as good, and hence that our determination of the 
right is not fully understandable apart from our valuation of the good. This 
suggested to several of his critics that the appeal to the a priori might be dis- 
carded, without destroying Lewis’ chief findings. 

The Woodbridge Lectures make a first approach to the problem of right, 
but they do not contain as thorough and detailed an account of the right 
as was previously given of knowledge and valuation. The present book is a 
preliminary exploration, which maps out some of the basic questions and 
distinctions, without pretending to treat them exhaustively. After repulsing 
the skeptical doubt about the presence of right and wrong (a doubt which 
is either a whim or a rightfully taken position), Lewis proposes as a general 
meaning for right and wrong: “the significance of a desiderated commit- 
ment in any matter to be decided.” This very inclusive definition covers 
the whole field of what is subject to human deliberation and decision, but 
the field is immediately divisible into deliberations concerning the rightness 
of thinking and of doing. Hence there are two major normative disciplines: 
logic and practical philosophy. The point is made several times that moral 
right is only one variety of practical right, which also includes what is right 
for technical reasons and on grounds of individual satisfaction, apart from 
social reference. It is silently assumed that moral right begins only when the 
social good is involved. 

Lewis makes some keen observations on the ways in which we designate 
our thinking as right or wrong. In line with his general definition of right, 
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he maintains that right thinking concerns only that part of the knowledge 
situation which is within our responsibility. This cannot refer to our recep- 
tion of the sense datum but only to our interpretation of it, our assignment 
of objective reference to our representation. When we pass from perceiving 
the red to stating that there is a spot of paint on the wall, an implicit or ex- 
plicit inference is involved. Over the latter we have some control, and hence 
the domain of right and wrong thinking is that of objective belief. Lewis 
means more than that will can exercise some control over the judging act. He 
assumes from his general theory of knowledge that the perceptual judgment 
always involves some sort of inference, and hence even a criticism of his 
theory of right will have to return eventually to his epistemology for funda- 
mental principles. 

The author’s main interest is not in the individual act of objective refer- 
ring, however, but in the habitual ways of such referring. He stresses that in 
logic, as a critique and not merely as a table of functions, one can establish 
normative rules of believing and concluding in a responsible manner. The 
most important rule signalized here is the principle of gathering in all pres- 
ently available, relevant evidence bearing on inductive reasoning. Here is a 
fruitful topic, since it concerns the quality of being objective or fair-minded 
in scientific research, and of assuring people the widest access to information 
required for forming their judgment. Without mentioning Charles Peirce, 
Lewis resembles him in recognizing that this is not just a speculative matter 
of thinking but includes a moral factor of living up to the requirements of 
one’s vocation. 

Where the Woodbridge Lectures become disappointing is in the analysis of 
right doing, especially moral right doing. Lewis intends to combine Kant 
and naturalism, stressing with the former the need to determine right ac- 
cording to rules or imperative principles, and stressing with the latter the 
need to assess an act solely by reference to its consequences. Objective right- 
ness includes both the subjective intention of conforming with the right and 
the correctness of the judgment about the consequences of an act. Hence 
there must be some character present in the predictable consequences of an 
act whereby the act is distinguished as objectively right rather than wrong. 
This is the goodness of the act. In admitting so much, Lewis implicitly un- 
dermines the sharp dualism of the Carus Lectures, but he refrains from draw- 
ing this conclusion. Instead, he continues to deny that one can strictly speak 
about moral goodness, since moral distinctions apply only to the right or 
wrong doers and their actions. Precisely how these actions are related to our 
experience and objects (where the good alone is found), is left in obscurity. 
Lewis makes only a passing reference to the a priori in this book, but it would 
seem that his analysis of right and good is being hampered by retention of it. 

There is a similar reluctance to probe into the basis of the imperatives for 
judging in favor of right action. The ground lies somewhere in human nature, 
and is indicated by the generality and objectivity of our thinking. But the 
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way in which our nature calls for certain kinds of deliberation and decision, 
and the relation of freedom to this demand in moral matters, are left out of 
the discussion. Only the negative point is clearly established that right and 
obligation are not ultimately grounded in a transcendent God. To this extent, 
Lewis’ naturalism overrides any investigation into an ultimate causal source 
of human nature and the objects of experience. 

Saint Louis University. JAMES COLLINS. 


Tue PuiLosopny or Piato. By Rupert C. Lodge. New York: The Humani- 
ties Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 347. $5.50. 


This work, by a well-known Platonist, consists of a very readable and 
somewhat provocative text and a very large body of notes, replete with refer- 
ences to specific dialogues. The accuracy of these references (some three or 
four thousand, at a hazard) must be assumed by a reviewer. How apt the 
references are to the argument he will have to judge by his own memory of 
the dialogues. It is perhaps unfortunate that more of the references are not 
quoted in the text; presumably this would have rendered the volume too 
bulky. In any event, the notes which are placed at the end of each chapter 
constitute an armory of Platonic loci. 

As to the argument of the text itself, there are in it two major points of 
excellence. First, the author has grasped quite clearly the most important 
thing in reading Plato: “Plato’s ‘philosophy’ has no prescriptive formula. 
There is nothing, nothing whatever, which you might conceivably discover, 
write down, and pass around in a printed book which could be set upon 
library shelves and put in the hands of young students. It is like poetry or 
music. You have to experience it directly, in and for yourself.” 

And again: “In the well-known epistle, speaking propria persona, Plato 
insists that the spirit of philosophy is essentially something that cannot be 
communicated directly. Philosophy cannot be passed from one man to an- 
other via some form of words, however carefully these are defined.” For 
better or worse, this is Plato. Second, the author, however, throughout the 
book, presents very clearly the historical background of Plato’s thought as it 
appears in: 1. Hellenic common-sense views. 2. Hellenic factual science 
(Heracleitus). 3. Mathematical Science (Pythagoreans). 4. The Humanist 
Movement (Protagoras, Gorgias, and others). 5. Critical Idealism (Soc- 
rates). 

This outline is kept clearly in the forefront of each chapter, and enables the 
reader to agree or disagree with the author more decisively than would be 
true if the treatment were more abstract. The result is, at worst, a “clarifice- 
tion of ideas” which the author rightly, and more than once states, should be 
the fruit of education and academic experience. 

The weaknesses in the author’s treatment, though of less importance, are, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, first, the tendency to write as an apologist for Plato. 
Thus Plato is absolved of any belief “in the actuality of such transcendent 
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ideas.” Here the author makes no mention of the fact that Aristotle was 
“there,” though he makes much of it (p. 139) in establishing Plato’s belief 
as regards perpetual flux. 

Second, the author tends to overclarify in fitting Plato into his frame of 
reference for common sense, and for Heracleitus and factual science, notably 
in the chapter on aesthetics. 

Third, there is a restricted but regrettable use of what might be termed 
“fuzzy” terminology, terminology which smacks of modern jargon, the word 
“bio-social,” for example, which appears most frequently throughout. One 
instance will more than suffice: “But their [Homer and others’] art is and 
remains essentially folk-art. It deals with bio-social situations, with bio-social 
feelings, and with bio-social reasonings; and its appeal, throughout, is to ordi- 
nary bio-social humanity” (p. 119). Eventually the reader comes to know that 
“bio-social” means the way the hoi polloi at the mere existence level (bio) act, 
think and feel in their ordinary intercourse (social). But one would wish the 
vocabulary at times were less arrheton, a “secret.” 

The weaknesses, in any event, are far outweighed by the good points and 
may for the rest exist largely in the prejudices of the reviewer. Besides, ex- 
cept for the last the weaknesses are also points of strength; the overclarifica- 
tion is, as was intimated, a help in the clarification of one’s own ideas; the 
apologetic character of the work is, on the whole, preferable to “criticism,” 
especially destructive criticism. If one is to read a book on Plato, one would 
surely prefer the writing of a Plato enthusiast. Professor Lodge is at once an 
enthusiast and a scholar, and what he has written will be welcomed, especially 
by lovers of Plato. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati. WituiaM P. Hetuerincrton, S.J. 


Our PuiLosopHicaL Trapitions. A Brief History of Philosophy in Western 
Civilization. By Sterling P. Lamprecht. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1955. Pp. xi, 532. $5.50. 

Few one-volume histories of philosophy are satisfactory. Either the pages 
are crammed with a bewildering succession of names and undigested scraps 
of information, or the author assumes such a broad and cavalier view of 
his subject that the student is left in the dark as to what individual philoso- 
phers actually said. Dr. Lamprecht’s book avoids both extremes. While pro- 
viding a flowing narrative with the absorbing qualities of great adventure in 
the realm of ideas, it still manages to include a significant amount of well- 
organized detail so that the undergraduate will be able to form a reasonably 
accurate and articulated view of each great system. In many cases the student 
could go from Professor Lamprecht’s easy prose to the primary sources and 
feel quite at home. Stressing the positive humanistic contributions of each 
thinker, the author tries to do justice to all without setting himself up as an 
oracle whose personal philosophy is made the final test of good and evil. 

Worthy of special comment are the chapters on British Empiricism, one of 
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which includes a highly perceptive essay on Berkeley’s “realism,” as well as 
an interesting if not completely successful effort to situate the later Hume 
in the ranks of the anti-skeptics. The treatment of Spinoza is well conceived 
and Whitehead becomes as intelligible as that eminent philosopher’s thought 
allows in the compass of a few pages. The section on Scholasticism is enlight- 
ened and just. An appropriate distinction is made between the fecundity and 
individual differences among the writers of the high Middle Ages and the 
abuse of the scholastic method in its declining years. Conscientious objectivity 
characterizes the twenty pages on St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The least satisfactory section is Chapter IV, which begins with the origins 
of Christianity and ends with St. Augustine. The dynamism of sensation in 
Augustine is stressed to the point that sense perception almost becomes a de- 
liberate act of the conscious will, while the originality of the Augustinian 
view of human freedom is scarcely adverted to. The account of original sin 
leans heavily toward the Lutheran interpretation in stressing the essential cor- 
ruption of human nature, with little indication of Augustine’s more Catholic 
optimism in those passages where he insists that the human spirit remains im- 
mutably the Jmago Dei even after sin. Earlier in the same chapter, when dis- 
cussing the origins of Christianity, Professor Lamprecht opts for the natural- 
istic view. The passages (pp. 115-21) which cast doubt on Christ’s aware- 
ness of his future mission and St. Paul’s full acknowledgment of the Divinity 
of the Master, or which call into question the historicity of the Scriptures as 
reliable sources for the words and deeds of Jesus since they “must be em- 
ployed with caution and even hesitation,” add little to the strictly philosophi- 
cal aims of the book. 

In spite of these reservations which a reviewer must make, Our Philosophi- 
cal Traditions is a valuable book for students. It gives evidence of an im- 
pressive organizing ability on the part of its author and succeeds in preserving 
the spirit and substance of the many philosophical systems it passes in review. 

Fordham University. J. M. Somerviite, S.J. 


Tue Revo.ution In Puitosopny. By A. J. Ayer. Edited by Gilbert Ryle. 

New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1956. Pp. v, 126. $2.50. 

This little volume presents a series of lectures, for the most part broadcast 
over the British radio. They are eminently readable and afford good back- 
ground studies for the sort of investigations which preoccupy so many phil- 
osophers today, particularly in England and in the United States. The lec- 
turers have attained a high degree of objectivity in presenting the history of 
a movement with which they are clearly sympathetic. 

After an introductory lecture by Gilbert Ryle in which is explained the 
effect of the progressive de-clericalizing and professionalizing of philosophy 
in England, an account is given of attempts within the past three-quarters 
of a century to tighten the scientific procedure in philosophical thinking. 
There are lectures, slightly unequal in value, on Bradley, Frege, Russell, G. E. 
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Moore, the Vienna Circle, and Wittgenstein. The two concluding lectures are 
concerned with the place of analysis and of imagination in philosophy. 

The volume might well have been entitled “A Revolution in the Concept 
of What Philosophy Is.” In accord with current preoccupation it is very 
much concerned with the analysis of language as a means to securing accu- 
racy in both scientific thought and in scientific expression. In this view the 
function of philosophy becomes that of coordinating, criticizing, and rectify- 
ing thought and language. Characteristic of this new movement in phil- 
osophy, we are told, is the determination to take as its starting point judg- 
ments and propositions rather than ideas and concepts. This, of course, is not 
particularly new, except in English philosophy—and the same can be said of 
the tendency to look upon ideas as the instruments rather than as the objects 
of thought. 

With this goes strong emphasis on logical, as opposed to psychological, 
analysis. At the same time all are agreed in refusing to characterize the move- 
ment as Logical Positivism. They recognize that language and its analysis 
need not be confined to its scientific, mathematical, and logical functions. 
Language has many uses: ethical, aesthetic, literary, and even metaphysical; 
and it is the task of philosophy to regulate all these uses. 

Whether or not one agrees with the positions here represented, one cannot 
but be grateful for a clear and forceful presentation of a widespread and in- 
fluential movement. 

Fordham University. Quentin Lauer, S.J. 


ConTeMPoRARY PuHiLosopHy. Studies of Logical Positivism and Existential- 
ism. By Frederick Copleston, S.J. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman 
Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 230. $4.00. 

One of the most remarkable contemporary historians of philosophy has 
given us another excellent study of two contemporary philosophical move- 
ments. His intention is to give us something more than a bare historical ex- 
position of Logical Positivism and Existentialism; rather, as a philosopher 
he discusses philosophies about which he has taken the trouble to inform 
himself in considerable detail. One may disagree either in whole or in part 
with his judgments; one cannot fail to be impressed by the manner, at once 
sympathetic and critical, in which he treats two admittedly complex philo- 
sophical movements. Thus, though there is no doubting the author’s own 
philosophical position, one is gratified to find that his own position does not 
affect the objectivity of his judgment regarding other positions. 

As may well be expected from an Englishman, Father Copleston is some- 
what more at home in discussing Logical Positivism; he has been breathing 
in that atmosphere for years. This, coupled with the fact that he can sup- 
pose a certain familiarity in his audience, makes it unnecessary to give any 
detailed exposition of the varieties which do exist among philosophers in both 
England and the United States. The author finds it sufficient to bring out 
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very cogently both similarities and differences in the approaches of those 
who are concerned with linguistic analysis and those concerned with meta- 
physics. If he breaks a lance for metaphysics, it is not so much in order to 
oppose it to analysis, but rather to show that analysis at its best has not at 
all disposed of metaphysics. 

The author’s familiarity with linguistic analysis has aided him in his some- 
what more detailed exposition of the varieties of Existentialism. Brief as the 
exposition is, it is one of the very best which the reviewer has seen in Eng- 
lish. It is detailed only with regard to Sartre, Marcel, Camus, Heidegger, and 
Jaspers, but from these one can get a good synthetic picture of the movement. 
The fact that the author has had the good grace at least to attempt a defini- 
tion of his classifications adds to the value of his expositions. It is somewhat 
unfortunate that he felt constrained to speak of Jaspers as a “theistic” and 
of Heidegger as an “atheistic” existentialist, but it is difficult to suggest an- 
other classification within the framework which the author has chosen. 

In an Introduction the author indicates certain modifications of the opin- 
ions expressed in his own lectures, thus assuring us that no judgment in the 
book need be looked on as absolutely final. On the whole, however, the book 
performs a signal service in highlighting the outstanding elements in two im- 
portant contemporary philosophical tendencies. 

Fordham University. Quentin Lauer, S.J. 


AMERICAN PuiLosopHy. Edited by Ralph B. Winn. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1955. Pp. xviii, 318. $6.00. 

A primary interest of this book derives from the active presence of many 
of its writers in the contemporary philosophical scene. The book is not, how- 
ever, except accidentally, a symposium of philosophical essays. It does not 
present selections from diverse philosophers centering on some common phil- 
osophical problem, nor philosophers of some one school treating of a se- 
quence of problems, nor an integrated philosophical or historical explanation 
of the diversity or unity taken to lie within philosophy itself or within “Amer- 
ican Philosophy.” Let us be thankful for the excellence the book often dis- 
plays in the particular work its framework especially allows, provision of 
quick reference information and review materials. 

This small encyclopedia divides into three parts: “Fields and Problems of 
American Philosophy” (Philosophy of Science, Axiology, etc.), “Sources and 
Choices of Philosophy” (Transcendentalism, Idealism, etc.), “American 
Thinkers” (William Penn, Jonathan Edwards, etc.) Editor R. B. Winn con- 
tributes the twenty-five short biographies and the articles on Axiology and 
Naturalism. A notable group of contemporary writers presents the following 
articles: “Philosophy of Science,” by A. C. Benjamin, “Aesthetics,” by Van 
Meter Ames, “Ethics,” by H. H. Titus, “Semantics,” by A. Rapaport, “Logic,” 
by I. M. Copi, “Metaphysics,” by I. C. Lieb, “Philosophy of Religion,” by V. 
Ferm, “Transcendentalism,” by A. R. R. Jennings, “Idealism,” by C. L. Bar- 
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rett, “Thomism,” by V. J. Bourke, “Personalism,” by R. T. Flewelling, 
“Pragmatism,” by M. Baum, “Humanism,” by M. C. Otto, “Logical Posi- 
tivism,” by J. R. Weinberg, “Realism,” by R. W. Sellars, “Oriental Philosophy 
in America,” by K. F. Leidecker. Discussion in this journal of the adequacy 
of individual articles to their subject matters would call for a series of es- 
says. 

Those who have been reading attentively over the years writings of Ameri- 
can philosophers will find value in having at hand in one volume such a sum- 
mary or review, and in the course of reading may find a certain delight. The 
general reader, who has not seen any of the able writers, or the men of whom 
they write, engaged elsewhere in the full-scale development of philosophical 
argumentation, may indeed, in face of such brief treatment of such a variety 
of positions and subject matters, come to a notion that the business of philoso- 
phy is rather bizarre, hardly rigorous, and a bit like the expression of political 
opinions. 

The drawings on the cover, the advertisement, and some internal features 
may suggest that some consider the book as the reading for a college-course 
introduction to philosophy or to the curious special area of “American Phi- 
losophy.” The broad, fundamentally eclectic survey of philosophy and philos- 
ophies provided in the book would indeed present an alternative to the pulver- 
izing of philosophy into the discrete elements of some particular philosophical 
language, such as one finds in the student-manua] introductions to some par- 
ticular philosophy. Neither approach, however, introduces the student di- 
rectly to the patient study of the substantial argumentation of philosophers. 
If we analogize the situation in the teaching of philosophy to that in the 
teaching of classical literature, the choice would be between a global text 
surveying classical civilization, and precise treatments of vocabulary, gram- 
mar, and syntax in individual works, little place being left in either case for 
the direct study of literature itself, as literature. Scholarly or schoolish dis- 
sections of technical means, and wise or facile syntheses of historical periods, 
whether in literature or philosophy, would seem logically and pedagogically 
posterior to the good and proper reading of poems and dialogues, 

Hunter College. WiLuiaM Bryar. 


Present-Day PsycHotocy. An Original Survey of Departments, Branches, 
Methods and Phases, Including Clinical and Dynamic Psychology. Edited 
by A. A. Roback. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xiv, 995. 
$12.00. 

This volume contains a dedication, an introduction, nine chapters on areas 
or departments, eleven chapters on branches or divisions, twelve chapters on 
clinical and dynamic, and eight on trends and borderline topics, followed by 
an index. In this division of materials, one already notices the heavy loading 
with personalistic topics. In fact the editor himself has been a lifelong ex- 
ponent of the personalistic approach, and a staunch defender of a humanistic, 
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rather than of a behavioristic-operationalistic approach. A conscientious 
reader, who notices the challenge presented by the last paragraph of the intro- 
duction regarding the selection of topics, will be encouraged and stimulated to 
push on boldly into the interesting fields ahead. 

Readers of the volume will probably peruse the last half of the book first, 
because most of the vital topics are contained in Parts III-V. They will then 
return to the traditional and somewhat technical topics contained in the first 
two parts. The eye of the alert and critical reader will be struck by the fact 
that the cognitive processes receive only forty-six pages, whereas Emotions 
alone receive forty-four pages. To offset this inequality of material, and to 
slant the volume in the desired direction, the editor himself contributes fifty 
pages on personality and another twenty-two on character. These two chap- 
ters are excellent and deserve the reader’s special attention. 

It is impossible to evaluate the real contribution of all parts of this book 
in so short a review. Since so many experts collaborated, the style and clarity 
of the book vary, and many typographical errors occur. But the volume in 
general ought to be intelligible to the college graduate at ieast. 

Dr. R. Dreikurs gives a clear exposition of his version of Adlerianism, in 
chapter XIX. He stresses the “reactivity and self-determinism” of the develop- 
ing child, as opposed to mere mechanical reactivity. In chapter I, Dr. J. 
Keegan points out the growing trend toward exploring intellectual ability, 
emotional status, and personality organization, before attempting an evalua- 
tion of the effects of neuro-surgery. Dr. M. Arnold in chapter VII gives a 
thorough and scholarly review of current theories of emotion. She shows the 
inadequacy of the purely neurological theories, yet recognizes the fact that 
our understanding of the higher level of explanation, the psychological, may 
be completed by a knowledge of its roots (on the neurological level). Dr. 
J. E. Anderson in chapter X gives a neat exposition of Developmental Psychol- 
ogy, and stresses a point often missed by writers on this subject—the fact that 
the child develops in a world of relations with others, but personality develop- 
ment is facilitated as “confidence in the environment is transformed into con- 
fidence in self.” 

It is in Part III that we find problems discussed which are of vital impor- 
tance to the layman. Yet unfortunately, some disagreement seems to exist 
among the experts who wrote this book. For instance, W. Wolff says that, 
as a result of the various forms of analysis used today many patients, though 
cured, feel impoverished. This is because not enough “synthesis” was used 
in the treatment. In the newer forms, the patient is made to see himself as 
being the synthesizer of his life pattern. But in the chapter by J. Hartman 
we are told that there is more stress in treatments today upon the whole per- 
son. The author attempts to explain the synthesis by saying that the sym- 
bolizing function of the forebrain becomes involved somewhere between objec- 
tive stresses and physiological disturbance. If this “symbolizing function” 
means “rational direction”, one would wish that the author would say so. 
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On the whole we recommend the book, at least for the purpose suggested 
by the title, namely for getting a passing acquaintance with trends in psy- 


chology. 
Loyola University, Chicago. ~ Vincent V. Herr, S.J. 


PuiLosopHicaL ANALysis. Its Development Between the Two World Wars. 
By J. O. Urmson. New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 202. 
$2.90. 

It comes as something of a shock to anyone who tries to keep up with the 
quarterly journals in philosophy to find an author claiming a need for his- 
torical presentation of the analytic philosophy. And yet there are three bits 
of evidence which definitely point to just such a need. For one thing, the 
modern analytic movement in England received its first impulse from articles 
of Moore and Russell published between 1899 and 1912. Secondly, anyone 
who attempts to plunge without preparation into the British journal Mind or 
the American journal Philosophical Analysis, is soon brought up short. The 
articles currently being published are not only subtle in themselves but are 
filled with allusions to previous efforts, thus testifying to a tradition in the 
making. A final index of the need for some historical survey is the remark- 
able transformation undergone by analytic writings, especially in postwar 
England. The philosophical scene is no longer dominated by logical posi- 
tivism, whose easy dismissal of metaphysics is now being treated as an over- 
exuberant claim. 

What has happened to bring about a shift of viewpoint among the more 
recent analysts? Urmson answers this question in a clear and modest way. 
He also supplies the necessary historical background for an intelligent read- 
ing of current analytic literature. 

The book consists of three main parts, corresponding to the three main 
phases in analytic philosophy to date. In the first part, a sketch is furnished 
of the logical atomism propounded by the earlier Russell and Wittgenstein. 
The point is forcibly made that this position can be regarded either as a 
metaphysical deduction from Russell’s theory of mathematics and its reduci- 
bility to atomic logical propositions, or else as a continuation of the classical 
empiricist tradition but with the aid of more rigorous instruments. In either 
case, Russell viewed the basic propositions as picturing an external world 
of atomic facts and external relations. In the second part, the author traces 
the successful attack made upon this metaphysical claim by logical positivism. 
Carnap and Ayer had little more difficulty in exposing the inadequacy of 
Russell’s atomistic world than in exposing that of Bradley’s monistic world. 
But there was a curious hesitancy in the positivist attack, since at times it 
concentrated upon particular defects in particular metaphysical systems, and 
at other times it fell back upon a general criticism of the possibility of meta- 
physical meaning. 

This hesitancy arose from difficulties encountered both in formulating the 
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verifiability principle and in justifying it on a logical basis. When some of 
the leaders began to speak obscurely of this principle as being neither em- 
pirical nor tautological, but itself properly and validly metaphysical, clearly 
the days of doctrinaire positivism were numbered. Although the present 
book does not follow more recent developments in detail, its third part does 
provide some helpful guidance for following the kind of analysis now being 
done by men like Wisdom and Ryle. It is imperative for Thomists who have 
gotten comfortably used to a declamatory use of the words “logical positiv- 
ism” to realize that, at least in England, this movement was an intermediate 
and transitory one. Those who still do cling to it in America do so for extra- 
analytic reasons or, to speak plainly, in order to have some general frame- 
work for avoiding the tasks of plurimodal analysis and metaphysics. 
Saint Louis University. James Cou ins. 


LITERATURE 


NATURE IN SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY. By Robert Speaight. London: Hollis and 
Carter (distributed by the Macmillan Company, New York), 1956. Pp. viii, 
179. $3.00. 

A careful reader will note that the word “nature” occurs frequently in some 
of the plays of Shakespeare. Scholars (the late Theodore Spencer and Mr. 
J. F. Danby, to name only two) have not been remiss in seeking for the 
significance of this recurrence. Now Mr. Speaight brings his scholarship and 
theatrical experience to focus on the meaning of nature in Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Othello, King Lear, Antony and Cleopatra, and The Tempest. Mr. Speaight 
is wise enough not to try to draw a coherent theology from Shakespeare’s 
works but he does attempt to show that a theophany becomes clear as Shake- 
speare moves out of his tragic phase and that a spontaneous metaphysic, 
confused in outline because profoundly felt, is discernible. 

The Shakespearean universe is built upon three planes: the plane of the 
individual with his unique destiny, sublime and generally obscure; the plane 
of society, with its mutual obligations and securities; and the plane of nature, 
which sometimes appears as the law commanding the allegiance, and some- 
times as the mirror reflecting the passions, of mankind. Shakespeare’s 
instinct was for harmony, especially for the harmony of the reason and 
passion and he celebrated this harmony in some of his favorite characters— 
in Viola and Rosalind, in Benedick and Beatrice, in Falconbridge and Mer- 
cutio. But the moment came when Shakespeare became fascinated by the 
failure of the natural man and the falsity of the natural woman. “It was the 
tragic moment, because, where comedy brings shape out of chaos and agree- 
ment out of conflict, tragedy is the catalyst of discord.” This discord between 
man and nature, this inability of certain men to live in consonance with 


certain truths, is the theme of Mr. Speaight’s essay. 
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In Hamlet the “vicious mole of nature” is the overplay of intellect. His 
personality, fatally manqué, shows promise, never performance; he manifests 
a number of admirable qualities but they never add up to an integrated 
person. The sin of Macbeth was essentially a sin against nature and the 
elemental disorders which are given such prominence in the imagery of the 
play reflect the disorder in the souls of the main characters and point toward 
the revenge which revolted nature will ultimately have on them. The world 
of Lear too, like Hamlet’s, is out of joint and it has been put out of joint 
by revolt against nature. “The king falls from the bias of nature,” says 
Gloucester; Gloucester himself does the same; and children turn against 
fathers and against one another. In the storm Lear becomes the mouthpiece 
of a universal accusation. All society, and not Goneril and Regan alone, 
stands at the bar, desperately in need of redemption. Redemption comes, 
says Mr. Speaight, from Lear’s endurance of his purgatory and through the 
instrumentality of Cordelia who together with Kent had stood up against the 
unreality of the formal falsities of the opening scene. She is mercy and 
reconciliation; she is nature redeemed and remade. 

Cordelia too is the point of transition between Shakespearean tragedy and 
the theophany of the Shakespearean close, for in the general reconciliation 
at the end of The Tempest Mr. Speaight finds the return of the spiritual to 
the temporal, of eternity to time, of grace to nature. 

Though the idea of nature is a unifying thread throughout the essay, the 
author has given general consideration to the plays discussed. His balanced 
and urbane commentary should be an enlightening guide to those starting 
out on their discovery of Shakespeare and for scholars it will provide a 
corrective to those studies which have overemphasized the Stoicism and 
skepticism in Shakespeare. 

Le Moyne College. Joun V. Curry, S.J. 


DEcEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN Comepy. By John V. Curry, S.J. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1955. Pp. ix, 197. $3.50. 

Bisoop LANCELOT ANDREWES: JACOBEAN Court Preacuer. A Study in Early 
Seventeenth-Century Religious Thought. By Maurice F. Reidy, S.J. Chi- 
cago: Loyola University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii, 237. $3.50. 

The two books under review are the first volumes to appear in a new series 
known as Jesuit Studies, published at the Loyola University Press under the 
direction of Father Austin Schmidt, S.J. The project is both ambitious and 
important and the initial selections augur well for the serious scholarly in- 
tentions of the publishers. Under present economic conditions it is becoming 
extremely difficult to persuade commercial publishers to risk an investment in 
scholarly work in the humanities. If research in humane letters is to reach 
print it must rely increasingly on the interest and the generosity of univer- 
sity presses and of private organizations. Jesuit Studies is devoting its par- 
ticular attention to scholarly work executed by American Jesuits. 
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In the nature of things most of the material available to the editors will 
probably grow out of academic dissertations. Such is the case in the two 
works under discussion, and they are both excellent examples of the type. 
Father Curry has studied the entire corpus of Elizabethan comedy with an 
eye to the widespread plot devices based upon deception, from routine Plau- 
tine playfulness through amorous intrigue to the purgative aspects of satire. 
He has classified the types of deception and their varied plot functions, the 
types of deceivers and of the inevitable dupes. Despite the enormous amount 
of plot detail involved, the presentation is clear and orderly and is always ad- 
vanced with a knowing attention to the literary issues at stake. This book 
should remain the standard reference work on the subject. 

Father Reidy has devoted his studies to the intriguing, but still neglected, 
figure of Lancelot Andrewes. Despite T. S. Eliot’s lip-service to the good 
bishop his work, apart from Brightman’s study of the Preces Privatae, has 
received scant attention from literary scholars. Andrewes was a preacher 
by profession, a controversialist only by accident. Father Reidy has con- 
centrated on the sermons and has largely confined himself to a consideration 
of their content. His study provides ample confirmation of Andrewes’ wide 
learning, of the high seriousness of his promotion of Christian doctrine and 
of the high ascetical ideals which he presented before the Jacobean court. 
Father Reidy’s range of learning in this area is impressive but what is even 
more remarkable is his perception of the genuine religious insights in An- 
drewes’ works and his sympathetic understanding of Andrewes himself. The 


present study adds to the growing library of scholarly material on the re- 
ligious and devotional literature of the Renaissance. 

The editors of Jesuit Studies are to be congratulated on these auspicious 
beginnings of their project. They are owed a further debt of gratitude for 
the beautiful typography and bookmaking represented in their books. 

Fordham University. Erwin W. GeIssMAN. 


Hocartn’s Procress. By Peter Quennell. New York: The Viking Press, 
1955. Pp. 318. $6.50. 

Tue Anatysis or Beauty. With the Rejected Passages from the Manuscript 
Drafts and Autobiographical Notes. By William Hogurti:. Edited with an 
Introduction by Joseph Burke. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1955. Pp. lxii, 244, Plates ix. $6.75. 

The popularity of Hogarth’s story-telling prints has tended to obscure the 
many-sidedness of the artist’s talents. Mr. Quennell’s latest excursion into a 
world he knows so well—the England of the eighteenth century—is an able, 
attractive, and very much needed survey of Hogarth’s achievements and of 
the stout battles that he fought against the “connoisseurs” and against his 
many other enemies in the perpetually impassioned world of art. Lucid, sen- 
sible, and informed, this is easily the best comprehensive account of Hogarth’s 
life now available. In the past half-century a considerable number of im- 
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portant studies on Hogarth have been produced, as Stanley E. Read’s Bibliog- 
raphy, covering the years from 1900 to 1940, helps to demonstrate. Recent 
years have seen the further enrichment of our knowledge and understanding. 
But not until Hogarth’s Progress appeared have we had a genuinely useful 
essay in synthesis. 

Mr. Quennell is especially skillful in placing the artist in his own special 
milieu. The social history provided in this biography is ample for its purpose, 
the heightening of our understanding of Hogarth, without being fussy or 
cluttered. Easy and urbane, this book commends itself to specialist and non- 
specialist alike, for even the specialist, who, presumably, has at his command 
most of the general information about Hogarth’s London and Hogarth’s cen- 
tury, can admire the shapeliness of the exposition and the tactfulness of the 
author in his role of genial cicerone. 

Not the least of Mr. Quennell’s virtues is that he is, in the best sense of the 
word, a stylish writer. He reaches, time and time again, those nameless 
graces which no methods teach. This is, then, not only a thorough and 
thoughtful book; it is also an immensely pleasant one. 

One final word of commendation must be bestowed on the physical attrac- 
tiveness of the book, especially on the excellent illustrations. One could wish, 
perhaps, for the inclusion of some of Hogarth’s less familiar works, but the 
illustrations have been well chosen to serve the author’s purposes, and they 
are admirably produced. 

While Mr. Quennell was working on his biography, Professor Joseph Burke’s 
long-awaited edition of the artist’s major contribution to aesthetic theory, 
The Analysis of Beauty, had not yet been seen through the press. Fortunately, 
however, Mr. Quennell, through the courtesy of the editor, was allowed to 
consult the typescript and was thus able to profit from the careful scholarship 
of the outstanding authority on Hogarth’s ruling ideas. 

Professor Burke’s edition has now appeared, handsomely printed by the 
Clarendon Press. It is obviously a work of major importance in the field of 
aesthetics. There is every evidence that the text has been treated with exact- 
ing care. The introduction is an exhaustive, but clear, tightly organized, and 
sensible discussion of the problems raised by the text and of the historical 
importance of the Analysis in the literature of aesthetic theory. The illus- 
trations in this book, too, are a delight. 

Fordham University. Grover Cronin, Jr. 


Joyce: THe Man, tHE Work, THE Reputation. By Marvin Magalaner and 
Richard M. Kain. New York: New York University Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 
377. $5.00. 

No other writer in modern times has been more fortunate than James Joyce 
in winning the most interested support of his fellow writers. No other cer- 
tainly has had such dedicated and highly respected critics, inside and outside 
academic circles, whose vast labors of interpretation and evaluation in so 
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many different languages and from so many different angles indisputably 
suggest that the achievement of Joyce is considered central in this century’s 
literature. Joyce: The Man, the Work, the Reputation is a most impressively 
thoroughgoing record of the Joycean achievement; at the same time, it is 
in itself another weighty witness to the importance of the critical effort which 
it sets out methodically to examine. 

In spite of not a few recent assaults, notably British, on academic criticism 
in general and of V. S. Pritchett’s well-publicized particular blast against the 
“scholar-technicians of the American universities” in their approach to Joyce, 
the coauthors of this book, Marvin Magalaner, Professor of English at the 
College of the City of New York, and Richard M. Kain, Professor of English 
at the University of Louisville, quite sensibly and affably go about their pres- 
ent business of assessing the work and reputation of Joyce in the context of 
their own great learning, and of trying to bring the numerous insights of their 
reading of the texts into as clear and meaningful a focus as possible. Edi- 
torially and typographically, the book is a handsomely presented integration 
of the separate researches of these two widely read and modestly speaking au- 
thorities: indices, notes, and bibliography are admirably arranged, and should 
prove of incalculable time-saving value to future students of Joyce. Moreover, 
each has had access to innumerable hitherto unknown or little-used Joyce 
bibliographical resources. 

In an admirably concise introductory chapter, “The Joyce Enigma,” and 
in the last principal chapter of the book, “The Position of Joyce,” Kain 
threads his way purposefully, for the most part, through a welter of conflict- 
ing critical estimates of Joyce’s work. Throughout he is more noticeably alert 
and on the whole more intelligently sensitive to the Catholic strands, by way 
of warp or woof, action or reaction, which go to make up that work than 
most of those who have so far published on Joyce. In the section, Anima 
naturaliter catholica he provides a perceptive summary of the contributions 
to date of Catholic scholarship to Joycean criticism, and extends an eminently 
reasonable invitation for other Catholic scholars to turn their attention to the 
neglected Catholic interpretation of one of the major literary figures of our 
times. Perhaps owing to Kain’s having said well already, in Fabulous Voy- 
ager, what he most wanted to say about Ulysses, his short chapter on this 
work in the present book seems somewhat huddled and lacking in any sharp 
critical focus. So astonishingly wide has been Kain’s reading in all colors 
and varieties of Joycean criticism, good and bad and muddled, and so tightly 
woven into his own critical text are clashing quotations from every source 
(major, minor, and unidentified) that the reader finds it difficult at times to 
find the thread in the argument, to discover to what extent, if at all, Kain may 
have personally committed himself. Here and there even the grateful reader 
becomes exasperated at the somewhat disproportionate attention paid to the 
Joycean cultists and faddists, and to ask in the words of Finnegans Wake: 
“Where in the waste is the wisdom?” So far as Kain does commit himself, 
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he is as a rule sensible and clarifying, though occasionally as in rushing to 
Joyce’s defense against the attacks of virtually unknown polemically minded 
critics he manifests, it would seem, a certain lack of poise. His endorsement 
of Padraic Colum’s suggestion that, since the age of Bertha in Exiles is twenty- 
eight, she indicates the lunar cycle and so looks forward to Molly Bloom, 
appears to this reviewer to be farfetched. It is not easy to see how such a cor- 
respondence, even if it could be established, could be anything but hilariously 
grotesque. 

Marvin Magalaner’s most valuable contribution to the book is his excellent 
chapter on Finnegans Wake, on all counts the most comprehensive and com- 
prehensible introduction to this difficult work which has so far been made 
available, much more enlightening on the whole than any of the various 
“Keys” so far provided. However, in his effort to untangle the symbolist com- 
plexities of the Wake’s many-leveled comic pantomime, Magalaner fails to 
note the almost total lack of complexity in Joyce’s syntax, a critical issue 
which needs to be discussed in connection with the adulation which has 
been given Joyce “as the savior of language.” It is also far from clear in 
Magalaner’s account of the Joycean narrative projection of Giambattista 
Vico’s threefold historical cycle why chaos and decay are inevitable “as a 
prelude to the recommencement of the three cycles,” though the haziness here 
would seem to come from Joyce’s imaginative and imprecise accommodation 
of Vico, rather than from Magalaner’s misreading either of Vico or of Joyce. 


Like so many others, Magalaner falls into the trap of asserting that Joyce 
was “educated in the rigorous discipline of Jesuit Scholastic exercises.” The 
fact of the matter is that owing to the peculiar circumstances under which 
University College, Dublin, operated during the years when Joyce was an un- 
dergraduate, he had no formal, much less rigorous, education at all in Scho- 
lasticism. At that time University College simply prepared students for the 
examinations of the Royal University, which did not set examinations in 
Scholastic philosophy. Under the circumstances, the prescriptions of the 
Jesuit Ratio Studiorum could not be carried out, and it is a myth to talk 
about Joyce as “the star product of orthodox Jesuit education.” Throughout 
his four years attendance, he never participated, either curricularly or extra- 
curricularly, in any activities, Scholastic or otherwise, of the philosophy de- 
partment. In an earlier chapter, “The Problem of Biography,” Magalaner 
also surely errs when he states that “the stress of respectability through reli- 
gious conformity brought Joyce very close to a Jesuit novitiate.” Whatever 
may be the correct reading of Joyce’s remarks to Frank Budgen in the un- 
published letter of 1932 (which Magalaner notes without quoting), no one 
at University College during Joyce’s student days imagined that he was at all 
close to any novitiate. Unwittingly Magalaner would seem here to have read 
the Stephen Dedalus fictional situation of the Portrait into the suspiciously 
ironic-sounding autobiographical remark of Joyce to Budgen. The record 
of Joyce’s student days, especially at University College, proves that he was 
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anything but a conformist, and it is not easy to believe that he, of all Irish- 
men (“He used to be avowdeed as he ought to be vitandist,” as Shaun puts 
it in the Wake), would care thirty years later seriously to maintain that the 
pressure of conformity had been nearly so effective. Here as at so many other 
points in this richly resourceful book, the reader is most inclined to agree 
with the authors that the time has come for a “biographicocritical re-evalua- 
tion” of Joyce, which will bring fully into the light the hitherto unpublished 
letters and other data to which this book so significantly calls attention. 
Canisius College. WituiaM T. Noon, S.J. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


St. Icnatius AND THE JesuITs. By Theodore Maynard. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons, 1956. Pp. viii, 213. $3.00. 

On the occasion of the Ignatian Year Mr. Maynard has come forward 
with another of his innumerable books. The author has the happy facility 
of plunging into the, to others, trackless terrain of recent scholarship and 
emerging with a readable and quite sound volume on his chosen subject. 
Faced with the mountains of books about Ignatius and his sons, however, 
the author has lost his way. 

The present volume devotes half its space to the Saint, and the other 
half to the history of the Society of Jesus. Although in his bibliography 
(which contains a number of errors) Mr. Maynard lists the recent biogra- 
phies of the saint, he might better have captured the Ignatian spirit had he 
read more of Ignatius than the Spiritual Exercises and the Jesuit rules. And 
the suspicion will not down in the reader’s mind that the frequent repetitions 
and numerous obiter dicta are space-fillers due to lack of mastery of the 
subject. The book is riddled with inaccuracies, e.g., misspellings of Brod- 
rick (104,201), Windthorst (177), assertions that Marquette “traversed the 
length of the Mississippi” (143), that the Knights Templar were sup- 
pressed because they were “so wealthy and corrupt” (1), that the Knights 
Templar were “assuredly innocent” of most charges against them (150). Nor 
do the inaccuracies occur only in minor details. Summing up the work of 
the Jesuits in colonial America (137), the author compiles a rather staggering 
number of errors in three consecutive sentences. He locates the first French 
Jesuit venture on “the banks of the St. Lawrence”, rather than on the sea- 
coast of Acadia and Maine; he attributes its failure to hostile French officials, 
rather than its expulsion by a Virginian expedition. He affirms that “shortly 
afterward” the Jesuits began mission work among the Abnaki and continued 
until their expulsion in 1724; save for a brief interlude at mid-century, the 
Jesuits were absent from the Abnaki missions for eighty years; and they 
worked among those Indians to the eve of the French and Indian War. The 
third sentence is “Only in Pennsylvania and Maryland, to which two Jesuits 
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By Walter J. Ong, S.J. 
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went out in 1634, did they escape the danger of martyrdom.” The Jesuits did 
not move into Pennsylvania until the following century; not two, but three 


Jesuits sailed for Maryland in 1633; in 1645, while two Jesuits were dragged 
back to England in chains to stand trial for their lives, three other Jesuits 
in Maryland died under suspicious circumstances. 

Truly it is regrettable that a book written with such obvious good will 
has so little to recommend it. 

Loyola Seminary. Francis X. Curran, S.J. 


Tue Letters or SAMUEL Pepys AND His Famiry Circie. Edited by Helen 
Truesdell Heath. New York: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xl, 253. 
$4.80. 

Failing eyesight prompted Pepys in 1669 to abandon the diary that he 
had been keeping in cipher for almost a decade, to put aside that honest, vi- 
vacious record of a man and an age destined to stand without a peer in the 
ranks of personal memoirs. The impairment of vision proved not to be so 
disabling as Pepys had expected, and he managed for many years to con- 
tinue his efficient, intelligent, and patriotic work as a servant of the Royal 
Navy. Historically important as that work was, however, readers of the in- 
comparable diary must forever lament the disappearance of the bustling, 
zestful, incessantly curious man-about-town into the single-minded, sober- 
sided secretary to the Admiralty. The collection of letters now edited by Mrs. 
Heath is designed to help us to understand the actual survival of the Pepys 


we really know, the Pepys of the diary. 
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Although these letters have obvious value for the light that they throw 
on Pepys’ activities as a private citizen, for their revelation of his domestic 
virtues, they have a formality and restraint that make them a very poor sub- 
stitute for the diary. They deepen our understanding of Pepys’ character, 
of seventeenth-century manners, of the spirit of the age, but they lack tang 
and intimacy. 

The letters give every indication of having been edited with scrupulous 
care. The annotation, it is true, is relatively sparse, but a generously ample 
introduction makes some amends for this. The editor’s warm partisanship 
on behalf of the literary value of these letters is understandable if not always 
completely persuasive. There is no denying her cogent insistence on the his- 
torical value of these letters, and all students of Pepys’ age, all addicts of 
The Diary will welcome this admirable edition. 

Fordham University. GrovER Cronin, Jr. 


James Witson. Founding Father: 1742-1798. By Charles Page Smith. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. vii, 426. 
$7.50. 

It has long been a mystery of American historiography that James Wilson, 
possibly the outstanding political thinker of the American revolutionary age, 
kas been without a biography. His ideas have been analyzed and published 
in university theses; his strenuous activity before the Revolution and at the 


Constitutional Convention has received admiring but summary notice in gen- 
eral histories. But a full-fledged biography of his own he has not had. 

The gap has at last been filled by Mr. Charles P. Smith with a book that 
is fine, detailed and acceptable. Wilson offered a priceless service to the 
nascent American people in helping them to channel and concretize their sense 
of grievance in the confused days before 1776, and he performed great service 
again in 1787 by propounding many of the fundamental principles of our con- 
stitutional system. His achievements in these fields have merited for him an 
admiring corona ever since. But now Mr. Smith has detailed the interweav- 
ings of the all too human deficiencies of his character with the greatness and 
nobility that we knew. Wilson is seen to be a man consumed by ambition and 
covetousness, an acquisitive nature run wild, to such an extent that the final 
chapter of his life can justly be entitled, “The Morass.” We watch his feverish 
land speculations, led on by an unquenchable thirst for more and ever more, 
until disaster finally overwhelms him. We see him scraping and maneuvering 
before President Washington in his awkward efforts to have himself inserted 
into the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court of the United States. Yet, 
as the author observes, Washington seems to have been keenly aware of the 
deep imbalance in the character of this excellent lawyer, however qualified 
he may otherwise have been. 

An engrossing picture is unraveled before us: that of the courtly gentleman 
so conscious and thoughtful of the ladies, who would nevertheless repel so 
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many of his contemporaries by his aloofness, of the enthusiastic member of 
the Philadelphia Fire Brigade, of the statesman besieged in his own home by 
an angry mob of political opponents, of the busy proprietor of an expanding 
iron works, of the author of law lectures that were to found an American 
jurisprudence, of the debtor in a common jail, of the disgrace and delirium 
and death in a remote corner of Carolina, of the fallen hero who goes to his 
burial without the simple courtesy of a eulogy. 

Yet from it all there stands out the fine quality of his political and legal 
mind. His historical and jurisprudential approach to the business of the law 
was one which is gradually returning to the esteem of modern lawyers and 
professors. Law for him was a tradition, warm and real, not just a naked 
precedent, and hence it was a thing to be weighed ever so delicately in a 
totality of vision of man and history and experience. A case or a debate on 
political questions was a local incident in a problem centuries old, and as 
often as not, was fully understandable only in the light of the timelessness 
of human nature and the practical wisdom of human experience. 

Mr. Smith highlights this aspect of Wilson very well. His treatment of 
Wilson’s philosophy of law and politics is a relatively good schematization. 
This has been done before in some studies which Mr. Smith does not refer 
to in his book (O’Donnell, James Wilson and the natural law basis of positive 
law; Obering, The philosophy of law of James Wilson). The main contribu- 
tion of Mr. Smith is to have given us the broad background of a life that was 
in so many ways pathetic but which produced some of the brightest aspects of 


our political history as a nation. This is not a great biography, but within its 
compass it still leaves us very much in the author’s debt. 
Canisius College. Francis J. Grocan, S.J. 


Op Buuion Benton. Senator from the New West. By William N. Cham- 
bers. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1956. Pp. xv, 517. $6.00. 
Professor Chambers has undertaken the difficult task of writing a life of 

Thomas Hart Benton, United States Senator from Missouri from 1821 to 

1851, and has carried it out quite successfully. The loss of many of Benton’s 

papers in a fire shortly before the senator’s death, Benton’s own controversial 

character, not to mention the involved nature of the political struggles, state 
and national, in which he was engaged for thirty years, have given pause to 
those who would have liked to make a more profound study of this rather 
forgotten member of the “big four” of the pre-Civil War Senate than was 
done by William Meigs or Theodore Roosevelt. Biographies of Clay, Webster 
and Calhoun have been available. This of Benton rounds out the picture. 

The author traces Benton’s career from his birth in 1782 in the Piedmont 
region of North Carolina, through the regrettable episode which caused him 
to leave the University of North Carolina, on to the family’s move over the 
mountains to the neighborhood of Nashville, Tennessee. There took place his 
first meeting with the man with whose political fortunes his own would be 
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closely linked in years to come, Andrew Jackson. There, too, Benton entered 
politics as a Jeffersonian. After a frustrating period of service in the War of 
1812 and a running gun and knife battle with Jackson in the streets of Nash- 
ville, precipitated by the behavior of his younger brother, Jesse, Benton de- 
cided to move farther west. 

It was in 1815 that he arrived in St. Louis, the city which was to be the 
basis of his rise to national fame. Professor Chambers happily describes 
Benton as a heightened combination of that “fierce aggressiveness tempered 
with sentiment, which was almost an epitome of the personality of the time 
and age.” He established himself very early, in fact almost as he left the boat 
which carried him across the Mississippi, with the families which controlled 
the town, notably with the Chouteaus with their wide connections. At this 
point and in the course of his narrative when he has occasion to refer to it the 
author treats this relationship rather delicately. It would appear that there 
was more than an accidental connection between Benton’s championing of 
further and further expansion westward and the interests of the merchants 
and fur traders of St. Louis. The Chouteaus were connected in business with 
Astor, and the Jacksonian leaders, Van Buren and C. C. Cambreleng, had 
rather confidential relations with that merchant. 

Professor Chambers recounts the story of the battle over the Second Bank 
of the United States, of Benton’s championing of specie which gained him the 
nickname, “Old Bullion,” of his relations with Polk, of his stand on slavery 
and what it cost him, his seat in the Senate. Then he describes the last few 
years during which he spent so much time, despite a most painful illness, in 
setting the record of the past thirty years straight, as he saw it. 

All in all it was a life which could not have been led except by a man, to 
use a homely phrase of the period, who had more to him than what he ate. 
He had many faults but they were those of his times. He was pompous, but 
an excessive sense of their own dignity characterized Webster and Calhoun 
as well as Benton. Clay escaped this. The fact that he looked after the inter- 
ests of certain groups did not make him unique in the Senate. He grew in 
office. The latest compliment he has received has been from another senator, 
now sitting, who praises his courage in refusing to trim his sails to the pro- 
slavery wind in Missouri in the late forties and early fifties. 

Fordham University. Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. 


Tue Power Euite. By C. Wright Mills. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1956. Pp. 423. $6.00. 

C. Wright Mills’s new volume on social stratification is a study with a 
theme. In the United States, according to The Power Elite, a narrowing cir- 
cle of persons has come to exercise decisive influence over the fortunes and 
the fates of their fellows. This circle is composed of the men who hold the 
command posts in the country’s increasingly centralized institutional hierar- 
chies—corporate enterprise, the armed forces, and the federal bureaucracy. 
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The similar educational, economic, and social background of its members has 
accentuated this group’s class-consciousness. Identical personnel tends to 
circulate through the three command structures, which have become less and 
less permeable from the outside. Given their solidarity, the conduct of these 
men is sometimes tantamount to conspiracy, without benefit of formal plotting. 
Certainly, the shortsightedness of their economic and political perceptions, 
and the dullness of their moral sensibilities hold menace for society. 

The author is a patient scholar. He has dug out and collated obscure and 
extensive data on the family history, academic training, occupational prog- 
ress, and economic standing of his candidates for the dominant circle. 
Alert also to the danger of outrunning his premises, he has made careful dis- 
tinctions, particularly at the outset, as to the direction of his argument. The 
mere existence of an élite of wealth and an élite of power, he rightly says, 
does not argue to their coalescence. And moral indignation must neither sub- 
stitute itself for objective determination of facts nor becloud evaluation of the 
social consequences that follow upon power concentration. 

Unfortunately, these distinctions become blurred as Mr. Mills elaborates 
his case. He never carefully states who belong to the power élite; conse- 
quently, he never genuinely demonstrates a meaningful fusion of his leader- 
ship groups. He never estimates the size of his élite; consequently, he never 
proves that its alleged concentration and solidarity are real, much less sinis- 
ter. Similarly, he becomes wroth over the élite’s conduct, without admonish- 
ing his reader that vast but quiet assumptions of both fact and value lie be- 
hind his ire. To complain that the “warlords” (a loaded term, to begin with) 
have imposed their picture of reality on the public is to assume that the pic- 
ture is untrue. And to bemoan corporations’ risking only other people’s 
money is to assume a complex—perhaps an eclectic and inconsistent—theory 
of morals and economics. Who, moreover, dares rise to defend the élite, 
when all potential champions find themselves censured in advance as “hired 
publicists” or “academic hacks”? 

The cogency of Mr. Mills’s study is weakened by other methodological de- 
fects. In the matter of definition, true power is less the capacity to make 
momentous decisions than to control their consequences. The President can 
start wars, but he can seldom end them on his own terms. Time and again 
the author cites serious conflicts of opinion within his ruling circle, and the 
limitations which environment imposes on its members’ choices. It is these 
conflicts and limitations which the political scientists’ pluralism—belittled by 
Mills—has in view as neutralizers of power; political omnipotence is rare in- 
deed. In the matter of technique, the biographical survey has shortcomings: 
the quasi-statistical construction of the “average” member of a group may 
distort the author’s vision with the stereotypes he so much deplores in others. 
It can be especially misleading and unfair in probing so delicate a topic as 
class mentality and motivation. 

The Power Elite’s deficiencies do not make it less readable. The style is 
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fluid. The volume carries fresh information on the number and extent of 
today’s fabulous fortunes. The author’s pessimistic judgment upon the na- 
tion’s value system, though one-sided, is sobering. And he does illuminate 
systematically the influence on public policy—which it would be folly to deny 
—wielded by a comparatively few of our citizens. The book, however, must 
be read with caution. 

Fordham University. Joseru C. McKenna, S.J. 


An Inquiry into Soviet Mentauity. By Gerhart Niemeyer and John S. 
Reshetar, Jr. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, for the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute of the University of Pennsylvania, 1956. Pp. 113. $2.75. 
Since the Twentieth Communist Party Congress in Moscow we have had an 

avalanche of British and American accounts of the “new” Russia of Messrs. 

Krushchev and Bulganin and of the Soviet leadership itself “which thinks in 

terms not of world revolution but of making the Soviet Union into a prosper- 

ous and worthy country”—to quote one of these writers. It was, therefore, re- 
freshing to open a book which openly admits that the motives of Soviet leaders 

“are not confined to the pursuit of national interests.” 

But what are these motives? 

It is not an easy task to determine motivation and cause in a political sys- 
tem. This task becomes even more complicated in the case of the Soviet Union 
whose multinational culture is still little known to the West—despite the nu- 
merous studies which are made of it every day. 

Some authors (Gorer, Mead, Crankshaw, Salisbury) have tried—rather 
unsuccessfully—the “cultural approach” based on the assumption that there 
exists a “traditional Russian character” upon which a Soviet pattern has been 
impressed. Another school of thought (Leites, Gurian, Possony) prefers the 
“ideological approach” to Soviet behavior, assuming that only study of the 
Marxist-Leninist theory can acquaint the student of Russia with the sources 
of the suspicions, fears and arrogance in the outlook of her present rulers. 

The approach adopted by Niemeyer and Reshetar is, fundamentally, ideo- 
logical. “Soviet rationality cannot be determined apart from Soviet ideology,” 
writes Reshetar. However, the authors distinguish between the “rational” 
element in Marxism-Leninism (the body of social and political analyses) 
which the Soviet rulers often use in an irrational way, subject to continuous 
reinterpretation; and the “intuition of the future,” or prophetic element 
which is, by its very nature, irrational. 

Upon these premises the authors proceed to reconstruct the mental processes 
of the Soviet leadership in framing its policies, and they formulate recom- 
mendations to Western policymakers based upon the findings of their “in- 
quiry.” Their conclusions are firm and clear-cut; they insist that since, in 
Soviet foreign relations, there is no intellectual or emotional basis for rea- 
sonableness, as non-Communist countries understand it, since a community 
of goals and values with outsiders is explicitly rejected by the Communists, 
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and since the Soviet leaders are still dedicated to political objectives which 
involve them in a life-and-death struggle with all non-Communist societies, 
objectives which are not susceptible of partial satisfaction, any policy aimed 
at an “understanding” between the Soviet Union and the United States is 
based on a mistaken interpretation of Soviet mentality. 

Nor are the objectives pursued by Soviet leaders likely to be revised, the 
authors argue; on the contrary, they are becoming more, rather than less 
unreasonable, although the tactics used have grown more flexible. 

The “Inquiry” was completed before the so-called revision of Stalinism by 
the Twentieth Party Congress. It does not seem, however, that the authors 
would wish to retract any of their statements as the result of the “new course.” 

This is a provoking and stimulating book. 

Fordham University. Serce L. Levitsky. 


EDUCATION 


THE Purposes or Hicuer Epucation. By Huston Smith. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. Pp. xix, 218. $3.50. 

Some years ago a faculty committee at Washington University sat down to 
discuss the objectives of liberal education with an eye to the revision of an 
arts program. In itself this project, though worthy, was not particularly 
unique for much the same thing has been done on many campuses during 
the past decade. But the St. Louis group had in Mr. Smith a philosopher 
willing to take on the job of writing up its conclusions and able to do so 
with clarity and wit. The result is a very readable, even though necessarily 
inconclusive book whose virtues and limitations are bound up with the 
character of the enterprise. These teachers of the humanities and of the 
physical and social sciences represented a wide variety of philosophical out- 
looks—pragmatism, says Mr. Smith, scientism, religion, naturalism, idealism, 
transcendentalism, near-positivism. The report of their inquiry has, conse- 
quently, something of the quality of a lively seminar in which a number of 
good things are said along with others which one cannot accept; where 
certain key questions are left hanging or not raised at all and where none is 
explored definitely. But like all committee statements doubtless this one 
does not adequately represent the total conviction of any individual par- 
ticipant and it would be unfair to debate as though it did. 

All educational theorists from Plato to Dewey have been dominated by a 
concern for the nurture of moral man and they would not have been sur- 
prised to learn that Mr. Smith and his friends were carried from their ques- 
tion about educational aims “at once to ultimates. What is best for man?” 
Progress was impossible on this point until some attempt had been made at 
reconciling basic divergencies. The first, and most interesting, half of the 
book sums up the results of this search for consensus and anyone who has 
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known gatherings of this sort may be rather surprised to see how much 
agreement was obtained. The material is organized around six sets of 
antitheses. In some instances the opposition turned out to be rather spe- 
cious. An unqualified absolutism and an intransigent relativism gave way 
to an “objective relativism” with which realists would have less quarrel 
than they have with the sheerly subjective approach to values. In some- 
what the same way the claims of egoism and altruism appeared to be 
answered by a higher synthesis of “mutuality” and those of liberty and 
authority by a freedom rooted in order. In other cases, notably that of 
“Sacred versus Secular,” the committee could not compose its differences at 
all and its conclusions must seem quite inadequate to Catholic Christians. 

The second half of the book sums up rapidly nineteen aims of liberal 
education. These are unexceptionable enough and Mr. Smith presents them 
gracefully but this section seems rather conventional because the goals are so 
spacious and so familiar. At this point, too, the weakness of the compromise 
method is rather evident. An enormous program is proposed and it cries 
for some hierarchical ordering, some principles whereby the greater value 
may be distinguished from the lesser since there will hardly be equal time 
for everything. But as Mr. Smith remarks in his Preface, this kind of 
ordering calls for a coherent philosophy and that his committee did not have. 
Those who possess such a philosophy may be inclined to judge this book 
harshly and, indeed, if it is measured by its success in fulfilling the promise 
of its title it may seem to come off rather badly. If, however, it is taken on 
its own terms it should prove interesting and instructive. (It may be re- 
marked, by way of a footnote, that the epigraph heading Chapter One comes 
—-surprisingly and delightfully—from Mother Janet Stuart.) 

Fordham University. Joun W. Dononue, S.J. 


THe Minp oF THE CHURCH IN THE FoRMATION OF SisTERS. Edited by Sister 
Ritamary, C.H.M. New York: Fordham University Press, 1956. Pp. 282. 
$3.00. 

The subtitle of this work proclaims that it comprises the major addresses 
given at the six regional conferences and the first national meeting of the 
Sister Formation Conference of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion during the academic year, 1954-1955. 

The formal movement represented in this compilation dates back to the 
NCEA convention at Easter, 1952, and has for its aim the promotion of the 
more solid spiritual, cultural and professional education of teaching Sisters. 
Since about 1915 Catholic teaching Sisters have been securing their college 
education and professional training chiefly in non-Catholic colleges and in 
Catholic colleges intended primarily for lay students. Fault was found also 
because an excessive amount of this training was being secured while the 
young Sisters were in actual classroom service. Widespread dissatisfaction 
with these arrangements was voiced openly at the 1952 convention of NCEA. 
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In a panel discussion in the teacher education section of the College and 
University Department, Monsignor John J. Voight, then Superintendent of 
Schools of the Archdiocese of New York, is credited with the suggestion 
that a survey be made of the current status of teacher education among 
religious. A fast-moving committee of Sister volunteers had its Survey 
Report ready for submission to the Bishop’s Committee on Education in 
October of the same year. A panel discussion of the Committee jointly with 
the Superintendent’s Department at Easter, 1953, advanced the cause until, 
in 1954, the Sister Formation Conference received formal approval as a 
separate section of the College and University Department of NCEA. The 
Sister Formation Committee at once set on foot two series of regional meet- 
ings and a Sister Formation Session at the 1955 NCEA Convention. The 
present volume is the record of this series of meetings. 

The contents of the volume include a laudatory letter from the Cardinal 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Religious in Rome and a Foreword 
by the Apostolic Delegate to the United States. The Introduction is a history 
of the movement by Sister Mary Emil, Chairman of the Sister Formation 
Committee. The first section groups the invocations and addresses of wel- 
come, four of them by members of the hierarchy, led by Cardinal McIntyre. 
In the second section two archbishops, two bishops and a vicar for religious 
apply to the American scene a series of pertinent and recent pronouncements 
of the Holy Father and of the Sacred Congregation of Religious. Sections 
three and seven institute a normative comparison between the formation of 
Sisters and that of groups of religious men, the distinctive similarity of the 
teaching apostolate of Sisters to the priestly ministry having been previously 
affirmed by the Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Religious. Section 
three deals with the ecclesiastical directives for seminaries and for the educa- 
tion of religious men; in section seven representatives of fifteen groups out- 
line the training programs currently in vogue among communities of men. 
Sections four and five reproduce the views on Sister Education of diocesan 
superintendents of schools and the administrators of colleges and universities. 
Section six outlines the general problem of intercommunity cooperation and 
two specific programs of cooperation in the work of Sister Education that 
are in force in the Archdiocese of New York. The volume closes with one 
paper in section eight devoted to the selection of religious for graduate study ; 
all the early papers envision the undergraduate formation of Sisters. 

The import and value, as well as the limitations, of the present volume 
will be seen best by comparison with a work just fifteen years old. In 1941 
Sister Bertrande Meyers published The Education of Sisters (New York: 
Sheed and Ward), which comprised a national survey of Sister education, 
five recommendations and a sound plan for the religious, social, cultural and 
professional training of Sisters. One member of the hierarchy, Cardinal (then 
Archbishop) Stritch, sponsored the work and one priest, the spiritual director 
of the author’s community of the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 
gave it written encouragement. For ecclesiastical authority, Sister Bertrande 
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could quote only some general provisions of Divini Illius Magistri, the 
encyclical of Pius XI on education, none of them specifically pertinent to 
the formation of Sisters. The present work, with its large roster of Episcopal 
and clerical contributors and its specific foundation in papal directives, 
certainly establishes the education of Sisters far more firmly in the mind 
of the Church. Its limitation is the absence of specific plans; but the enthu- 
siastic force it promises to generate, if applied to the implementation of a 
substantial program such as Sister Bertrande’s, will soon provide for our 
teaching Sisters, according to the mind of the Council of Baltimore, a dis- 
tinctly superior type of teacher training. 
Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer, S.J. 


Tue CaTHo.ic in SecuLar Epucation. By J. M. ONeill. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1956. Pp. xix, 172. $3.50. 


This little book, writes Dr. O’Neill in a Preface, was designed to provide 
factual information on the dangers, handicaps and favorable opportunities 
confronting Catholic students and teachers in secular educational institutions, 
that is, those “not administered by religious organizations.” It must be ad- 
mitted, though, that so brief and fragmentary a treatment is hardly the thor- 
ough study such a prospectus might suggest. Dr. O’Neill’s gifts are those of the 
skillful debater as his polemical writings have admirably demonstrated. Like 
a good debater he here establishes one point firmly and vividly. His readers 
are forcibly reminded that because of the sheer physical limitations of the 
Catholic school system better than half of American Catholic youth, now and 
in any foreseeable future, will be educated wholly or in part by secular 
schools. This is particularly true, of course, at the secondary and collegiate 
levels. By underscoring the need to supply these young people with some 
religious culture during these same years Dr. O’Neill does the Catholic com- 
munity a service. It must be quite a different sort of book, however, which 
will explore this problem in its real depths and complexities and by such an 
inquiry point the way, perhaps, to some adequate solutions. 

Fordham University. Joun W. Dononue, S.J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A CorRECTION 


EDITOR: An error concerning my status has appeared on the Contributors 
Page of the Winter 1956-1957 issue of Tuoucut. It is there stated that I am 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Notre Dame. While it is true that 
I had the privilege of teaching philosophy at Notre Dame from 1938 to 1948, 
the fact is that since 1948 I have been Professor of Philosophy in the Com- 
mittee on Social Thought of the University of Chicago. 

University of Chicago. Yves R. Simon. 
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